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ABSTRACT 

Funded by a grant from Pennsylvania's Research 
coordinating Unit, three key seminar-practicum courses were designed 
for psychomotor and cognitive skills develofanent in the food service 
area of post-secondary hospitality education. This 36-week, 3- course 
sequence utilizes weekly seminars, self- instructional packages, and 
"real-life" experiences in food production problems, foods 
administration, and food systems con^nents. The extensive 

^olor=keyed ^instruetional-materials-centain^ ten -lesscuis~and~skil-l- 

descriptions i^ch include required reading materials, related 
questions, student worksheets, and answer keys. A wide range of 
visual aids illustrates the text, which is 3-hole punched for ease in 
insertion and removal of pages. The first annual report concerning 
the developMsnt of these instructional materials precedes the ten 
units, which include various resource materials and a pilot form of a 
vocational commitment index. . (AG) 
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I. Introduction 

With funds made available by a grant from the Research Coordinating 
Unit of the Department of Education of the Conmionwealth of Pennsylvania, 
the Food Service and Housing Administration Program has undertaken to 
develop a new approach to a number of key courses in post-secondary hospital- 
ity education. This approach relies principally on the development of a 
"seminar-practicum" which is based on a triad of learning opportunities: 
the workplace, self -instructional packages, and a weekly seminar. 

In the fast growing field of hospitality education, the seminar-prac- 
ticum offers three principal advantages. 

1. The seminar-practicum eliminates the quantity foods lab 
which is expensive both from the point of view of the in- 
vestment required to establish such a laboratory and the 
Instructional operating costs of offering courses in such 
a laboratory. 

2. The seminar-practicum should improve the quality of learn- 
ing by moving the student from- a laboratory simulation to a 
controlled experience in a "real world" setting. 

3. Because the student is <*orking in Industry, he has an 
opportunity to earn while he learns, lowering the effective cost 
of education and, hence, making it available to lower Income 
and disadvantaged groups. 

The student in the seminar-practicum has the opportunity to learn from 
the workplace. The student's attention is focused, on a week-by-week basis, on 
different subject matter areas by the self-instructional packages and the learn- 
ing experiences available to the student in the workplace are supplemented by 
subject natter content In the self-lnstructlonal package. 
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Finally, the student is Involved in a weekly 2-1/2 hour seminar in 
which the "real world" can be contrasted with the "ideal world" of the 
text and matters not understood by the student can be clarified. An ex- 
tremely important enriching element of this instructional system is thought 
to be the fact that students will, in effect, be teaching each other as 
they discuss their experiences in the seminar. 
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II. Instructional System Design 
!• Course subject matter 

The semlnar-practlcum courses are: 

HFS 850 - Food Production Problems 

Physical characteristics of principal food product groups 
considered. Topics Include: preparation techniques » 
quality and bosr control 

HFS 860 - Food Production Systems 

The principal Food Service Administrative routines 

are considered from the point of view of the supervisor 

and middle manager. 

HFS 870 - Food and Beverage Administration 

Components of food service systems are identified and 
studied as separate problems and as a total system. 

2. The psychomotor domain 

Psychomotor skills are required for each of the courses, although 
these are principally concentrated in the first course. It has been 
recognized that it is probably not practical to require the student to 
move uniformly through psychomotor learning experiences because the 
opportunities to work on the various stations where these skills may be 
acquired will not necessarily come to the student in the order desired. 
In general, therefore, it is expected that a certain number of psycho- 
motor skills (75 of which have been identified for the first course) 
will be listed and 'the student will be expected, within the three course 
sequence of 36 weeks, to master each of these skills. Psychomotor skills 
appropriate to each week's subject matter will be specifically identified. 
The student will have the option of learning those skills that week, if 
possible, or of completing the skill learning assignment at some later 

O 
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date, (or of having already completed at some earlier date.) He will be 
required to complete at least one-third of the skill learning assignments 
in each term. 

Figure 1 presents a schematic diagram of the student behavior associa- 
ted with psychomotor skills. The student identifies a skill from a list, 
practices it, and evaluates his own performance. If he is not satisfied, he 
has the option of seeking outside help or of doing it again by himself. If 
he decides to choose outside help, peer help from students or from employees 
in the place of employment is available. Having received outside help, the 
student has then the option to return and practice more or to move on to 
evaluation by the supervisor in the place of employment. If the supervisor 
considers that the student has not learned the skill, the student has the 
option of outside help or of practicing again by himself and he remains in 
this loop until he has not only satisfied himself, but his supervisor that 
he has learned the skill. At the time that the supervisor is willing to 
"sign off" on a skill, the student moves to another skill but is als6 subject, 
in the case of crucial skills, to academic faculty evaluation. 

Psychomotor skill learning will be "accounted for" by giving the stu- 
dent a "skills form". On this form phere will be a place for the skill number, 
the skill name, the student's signature certifying that he has learned the 
skill and the signature of his supervisor, certifying that he considers 
the student to have satisfactorily mastered this skill. There will be an 
additional provision for academic instructor validation in the case of crucial 
skills. 

3. Cognitive domain 

Figure 2 presents a model of the student behavior process in the cog- 
nitive domain. The student performs a learning activity and evaluates it by 
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answering or completing student workbook activities at the end of the con- 
tent mentioned, if he judges that he has not yet learned it. he has the 
option of outside help including peer help and. if necessary, instructor 
help. At any point that the student is satisfied, he asks himself if he has 
completed all of the week's work and. if he has not. he moves on to the 
next learning activity. At the end of the week's work, workbook assignments 
are handed in to the instructor." Since most of the homework assignments 
Will be self-tests with a key provided to the students for immediate feed- 
back on Whether he has or has not mastered the material, the grading signi- 
ficance of the homework and self-tests will be principally on a "go-no go" 
basis. The student receives credit if he has done the work and receives 
no credit if he has not. 

ae weekly olas, .ill begin with a cla.s ,uiz covering the .^terlal 
assigned in the homework. If the student does not receive a satisfactory 
grade on the class quiz, a number of behavior options are available to him, 
inching relearnlng through peer help or Instructor assistance, including 
the option of a re,ui.. The student. It Is necessarily true, may decide to 
ignore poor performance. 

Similarly, the class discussion performs a kind of self-test In which 
the student can ask himself whether he 1. satisfied with his performance, and 
it he is not. once again he has a number of behavioral options availab^to 
him. including relearnlng by himself, through peer help or by assistanf^rom 
the instructor. Ag^In. it is always the student's option to Ignore unsatis- 
factory performance. At the end of each class, all students proceed to the 
.ext week until the tenth week of the class has been reached. At the end of 
:nat number of weeks, subject to final «<.minatlon, a grade Is recorded, and 
Che student moves on to the next course. 
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While the above indicates a required progression, the concept of the 
semlnar-practlcum has been significantly refined as a result of interaction 
with Mr. Clarence Dlttenhaffer of the Research Coordinating Unit Staff in 
Harrlsburg. It had been earlier suggested by Dr. Mager, a consultant used 
during earlier quarters that the class not be forced to focus on just one 
station at each meeting In HFS 850 and that students be free to discuss 
whatever station they were Interested In. While this seemed like a useful 
idea, staff could not determine exactly how such a class would be conducted. 
Accordingly the Idea was shelved for use at a later date. In conferences 
held with Mr. Dlttenhaffer both at University Park and at the RCU offices 
In Harrlsburg, a concept which permitted the orderly movement through the 
package materials on a week-by-week basis In HFS 850 and at the same time 
permitted students to discuss those subjects which were of Interest to them 
because of their work assignments during that week emerged. It Is Intended 
that the first portion of the class will be devoted to a discussion of the 
subject matter assigned for the week. Since many students will not have 
worked on that station. It Is Intended that this section of the class will 
principally be aimed at answering questions regarding text materials and 
making certain that students do, indeed, get through all the material at 
least one time. Also, during this period certain lecture material related 
to that subject matter or appropriate demonstrations may be presented. 

During the second portion of the class, students will be asked to divide 
into interest groups to discuss briefly with peers who have had similar work 
assignments during the week, the problems discovered on various stations. 
(Students will be encouraged, If not required, to do the reading appropriate 
to the station on which they are working at the time that their work assign- 
ment takes them there as well as at the time that the class is assigned the 
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subject natter of that station.) 

Interest groups will then report questions and reactions to the in- 
structor for discussion by the entire class. The project staff are indebted 
to Mr. Dittenhaffer of the Research Coordinating Unit for his interest and 
assistance in improving the format of the proposed seminar for HFS 850. Be- 
cause the materials found in HFS 860 and 870 are significantly more con- 
ceptual in nature, it is not anticipated that this deviation from the general 
model will be possible in those courses. 
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4. Use of "Ideal Restaurant" \ 
Sample instructional package design work has concentrated thus far 
principally on the first two courses. The presentation of the material has 
been facilitated by the identification and description of a "pedagogically 
ideal restaurant" which has been named the HFS (pronounced Bar HFS). The 
function of the HFS is to compare and contrast for the student an ideal 
model with the real world work setting i„ which he is engaged. One of the 
important functions of the weekly seminar will be to discuss the contrast be- 
tween the student's workplace and the "ideal" material presented in the HFS. 
One of the roles of the instructor will be to identify which variations from 
the ideal are acceptable and which ate generally not acceptable. 

Clearly, an important function of the HFS is to give a pedagogical means 
of establishing certain basic standards of performance and quality since stu- 
dents will be working in various work settings in which quality compromises 
may commonly be accepted. 

5. HFS 850 Food Production Problems 

A set of draft packages has been completed for HFS 850. This draft 
package is included as Appendix A of this report. It will be noted that the 
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student moves from work-station to work-station in progress through this 
course, familiarizing himself with the principles, problems, and practices 
related to the preparation of various food groups. In this course, it Is 
intended to provide the student with the knowledge base necessary to super- 
vise skilled workers. The principal emphasis is not on making the student 
a cook, but on giving the student reasonable level of familiarity which en- 
ables him to interact with skilled workers as an equal. 

6. HFS 860 Food Production Systems 

This course is now complete in first draft form. That draft, however, 
is not in sufficiently final form to be a useful adjunct to this report. It 
is hoped that the draft of HFS 860 may be included as an appendix of the 
first quarterly report for the academic year 1972-73 to be submitted in 
October 1972. Work on this course has proceeded at a slower pace because a 
much wider variety of subject matter specialists have had to participate in 
the development of subject matter for the course. 

7. HFS 870 Food and Beverage Administration 

Work is just beginning on the draft of HFS 870. although layout and 
design materials have been developed for this course and submitted to a con- 
sultant. Fred Schmidt Associates. 
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III. Validation 

The development, refinement, and establishment of the Vocational Com- 
mitment index has been completed. It appears to be a valid and reliable 
instrument to employ in the research for this project. A complete report 
on this index is included in the test manual attached as Appendix B. 

The development of an achievement test for post-secondary hospitality 
education is completed. Although the test has not been pilot tested, infor- 
mation on test reliability and validity will be secured when it is adminis- 
tered during the Fall of 1972 for the purposes of testing project hypotheses. 
The test and manual is attached as Appendix C. 

TO secure data on the subject's socio-economic status, Hollingshead ' s 
(1957) Two Factor Index of Social Position will be employed. In view of the 
time required to complete all of the data gathering instruments, it appeared 
useful to select a method for assessing socio-economic status which would not 
require a lengthy device. The Hollingshead technique classifies the occupa- 
tion and education of the subjects father according to the following scales: 
Occupations . DescriT>tlon 

Higher Executives, Proprietors, Major Professionals. 

Business Managers, proprietors of Medium Sized Busi- 
nesses, Lessee Professionals. 



I 
II 



III 
IV 
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Administrative Personnel, Small Independent Businesses. \ 
Minor Proressionals | 

Clerical and Sales Workers, Technicians, Owners of 
Small Businesses 

V Skilled Manual Employees 

VI Machine and Semi-skilled ! 

VII Unskilled. 
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Occupatlons Description 
^ ' Graduate Professional Training 

Standard College or University Graduation 
III Partial College Training 

IV High School Graduates 

V Partial High School 

VI Junior High School 

Less than High School 

Hollingshead's Two Factor Index of Social Position is derived by multi- 
plying the continuum rating by the factor weight. The occupation and educa- 
tion factors are weighted with values of 7 and 4, respectively. 

The Hoilingshead soclai positions are finalized in the follo-^ng manner: 

SociaI_£lass R ange of Computed St^oU« 

I Upper Class 11-17 
II Upper-middle Class 18-27 
III Lower-middle Class 28-43 

IV Upper-lower Class • 44-60 

V Lower-lower Class , 61_77 

Work Under Wav 

A device to be used by employers to rate subject's work performance 
has not yet been secured. However, one device which could be used or adapted 
for use is found on the following page. 

Securing the samples for hypothesis testing has been begun but additional 
contact is needed to arrive at dates, times, places and numbers of subjects 
for data collection. 
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The following institutions have indicated a willingness to cooperate in 
providing subjects for this project: 

Hotel and Resort Manageipont Department 
Paul Smith College 
New York, New York 

Hotel, Restaurant and Travel Administration Department 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 

Food Service and Housing Administration 
The Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pa. 16802 

Data collection will require the administration of the packet of tests 
including th<. Vocational Connaitment Index, the Achievement Test for post- 
secondary hospitality education and a personal data form. The test packet 
cannot be mailed to subjects and a test administrator will be needed to col- 
lect data. 

Dr. Mary Quam was contacted to explore the possibilities of present- 
ing the project at the 1973 Convention of the American Hom« Economics Associa- 
tion. This possibility has been confirmed by Dr. Quam whose letter is attached 
to this report as Appendix D. 
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APPRAISAL RATHIG DrriNITIONS 

E.ich fnclor Is to be rnlcrJ on one of the five decrees defined. 



vr 0MB OF SAL1::S on WORK PRODUCED 



nATtUG 



5 ProcJuction nlwnys unusually high. Woihs very fnsl and 
stcaJUy. 

4 Pf oduclion '.•<;iinnv more (hon required. Con.sldered notice* 
flbiy ju-^Wjif.'^clf ry Fast. <lr.idy worker. 

3 rrodu':li->n nonr./.Ily moots .^tjmdord requirements. Avcr- 
nr,e v.-orkcr. iVrfcnranco solisfoclory. 

2 Production u^u.V.ly bolow st.indord requirements. Slow 
\vorr:rr. Pcrformonce un*.niisf.iclory. 

1 Producls»n very unsnlisfaclory. Seldom meets standards. 
Jx^afs, wastes Umc, 

QUALITY OF V/ORK PRODUCED 

5 Alwoys does a very thoioufjh. accurate job. RareJy makes 
errors, 

4 Usually doos a complete, accurate job. Occasionally makes 
errors. 

3 Work usually meets quality requirements. Has average 
amount of errors. 

2 Woik t% fiequonlly in.iccurate. Seldom meets quality 
standards. Has many errors. 

1 Work IS very careless. Causes waste. Very un.^iatisfactory 
performance. 

KNOWLEDGE OF JOB 

5 OuUlandi.'))^ knowlediro of pre,<;cnt job and nece.«;sary re- 
lated work. Ccn.sidered ns oossessinc highest skill an^^ oy- 
pci iC««Cc at I c^ul.;r a5si;5r.jrier.'.. 

4 Uood Kncwlraj^e of present job and nec?,si=ary related 
worK. Considered lhoroi:f;hly capable at regular as.sisn- 
ments. 



AniLITi' TO PERFORM OTHER JOBS 
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Ff.ir>.nowled£e of^rescnt jnb and necessary related work. 
Considered r.", ^Jossessing only a'/cra^re skUi and-capabUi-^ 



ties. 

2 Possesses r.o skill beyond routme performance on present 
job. Work is ^eneraliy uncatisfactory rcquii ing close super- 
vision and consiJ?rable mstruction beyond average re- 
quiremenU. 

1 Inadequate and defmilely unsatisfactory knowledge of 
present job. No knowledge of related work. Ur.Mblc to 
aosorb cr relam instruction. 

CO-OPERATION AND DEPENDABILITY 
5 Always reliable. Excellent Icomworker. Accepts and han- 
dles assi?:nment unusually wcJl. Requires very littje su- 
pervision. 

1 Usually rcV^oIe. Good ter.mworker. Handles assignments 
very well. Requires liltle s'jpervision. 

3 Co-operptes. but sometimes only to decree he deems 
necess.'\ry. Average dependability. Requires'average supor- 
visicn. 

2 Unco-operative attitude and usually undependabJe. Re- 
quires cio.'.e supervision. 

1 Very unco-o-crative and vcy poor teamworkcr. Very un- 
sallsfcclory ar.d unreliable, ilequlrcs excessive supervision. 

ATTEr?D/\iNCS AND PUNCTUALITY' 
5 Very punctual. Rarely .-.hncnt or late without Rood cause. 
j Very punctual. Seldom ebscm or late without good cause. 

3 Cor.r.,,Iiy punctual. Ocrasionally absent or late wilhoiil 
goc«: c;.ose. 

2 FfeQL.cn;jy absent or lute without Rood cause. 
1 Kab.iuaUy ubvcntor late wivhoutfjood cause. 
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5 OutsUmdinK all-round employee. Performs all Job.<5 ex- 
I>ccted of hin) exceptionally well and learns new jobs very 
fast. Con:;idered as posse.s..ing hiKi.est skill and wide ex- 
perience on generally related work, 

4 Performs most jobs expected of lum vvell and learns new 
jobs fairly fast. Good alUround cmployre. Considered 
thorou(;l)ly capable and experienced on penerally related 
work. 

3 Performs a few different Job.s well but has difficulty in 
learning some new jobs. Requires at least average amount 
of time in becoming proficient at any new type of work. 
Considered only moderately versatile. 

2 Slow in learning most new jobs althouj^h may perform 
some routine ta.sks in satisfactory manner. Very limitc-d 
nhility. and normally considered only capable of perform- 
inf^ simple tasks. 

1 Exceedingly .slow in learninj,' new work of any type and 
generally mcapable of performinfj cvlh routine tasks in a 
satisfactory manner. Unable to foirow or remerrber in- 
stujclions except those involving' very simple.st of routine, 

JUDGMENT 

5 Has imusual ability to analyze, to evaluate, and to make 
piompt decisions which pr^.mote customer good will. Con- 
clucions very .sen.sible. intelligent, and reliable. 
^^-Cnp^Wc^of somc^aria^ n^^^j decisions 

relating to job. Conclusions usually s ensi bio™ a fvd Tellable. 

3 Judgment usually dependable on semi-routnie maCer.s. 
Has averaije ability to analyze and evaluate f.-cts. Con- 
elusions usually reliable olthougJi considcrabJc time re- 
quired to make decisions. 

2 Judgment erratic and not very reliable. Seldom nnf-iyzca 
facts and conditions. Requires close supervision and jjuid- 

• a nee. 

1 Has very poor ability to analyze fac'« and exercise Inde- 
pendent judgment. Decisions seldom practical or sound or 
acceptable to customers. Require.-; excessive supervision 
and ;^uidance. 

PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
5 Excellent, well-balanced personality. Even temperament 
Very neat and presents very Kood appearance. Impresses 
customers and employees favorably. 

4 Very good, friendly personality. Generally neat iind pre- 
sent-? good appearance. 

3 Has averat;e personality. U.-.ually neat and presents a t^'xUa- 
factory appearance. 

2 Frequently inclined to be sullen or moody. Careless about 
appearance. 

1 lil-natured or unpleasant personality. Slovenly in appear- 
ance. 

■■ \ 
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IV. Implications of this program 

The assistance granted by the Research Coordinating Unit to the Food 
Service and Housing Administration Program in the development of instruc- 
tional design expertise has had a very considerable impact on the work of 
that program. A Special Improvement Project was submitted to Allied Health 
in January of 1972 and has subsequently been funded in the amount of $190,000 
to be spent over the coming five years with funding during the first year 
at $63,000 level. These funds will be used to prepare, within the existing 
two-year curriculum, a separate set of self-instructional packages appro- 
priate to hospital food service. This project also funds a full-time instruc- 
tor for the York Cami i of the Pennsylvania State University. This project, 
which is intended as .'-pattern for other two year institutions, would simply 
not have been forthcoming had it not been for the work done on the devel- 
opment of the general model, of this instructional system and the expertise 
developed under the grant from the Research Coordinating Unit of the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

As increasing sophistication develops in instructional system design, 
the interests of the workers involved in the project begin to broaden. As a 
direct result of the instructional system design work undertaken under the 
subject grant, work is now going forward on developing other innovative cur- 
ricular structures. A proposal has been submitted to Allied Health for the 
development of an external associate degree for dietary technicians, making 
use of correspondence and other media in a manner such that a student need 
never be involved in formal classroom settings. A similar proposal is in the 
process of preparation to be submitted to the Department of Agriculture. This 
proposal intends to use the same curriculum shell but to develop material 
appropriate for School Food Service Managers. 
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It is difficult to measure the impact of the subject grant in any quan- 
titative way, but, in summary, it is appropriate to note that hospitality 
education has long been a highly traditionalist field and that these tradi- 
tionalist patterns are, indeed, being broken both by work being done under the 
grant from the Research Coordinating Unit and by work which has been stimu- 
lated by the exposure to that project, 
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The Pennsylvania State University 

HUMAN DHVBLOPMBNT BUILDING 
UNIVBRSmr PARK. PENNSYLVANIA 16802 

CoIIcjfSc of Human Development 

Room 20 



Af«« C<n1« 614 

865-1736 



September 20, 1972 



Dr. Funnan Moody, Director 
Research Coordinating Unit 
Pennsylvania Department of Education 
P.O. Box 911 
tiarrisburg. Pa. 17126 

Dear Dr. Moody: 



In my recent annual report, I inadvertently neglected to specifically state 
that the exce.l^nt work so manifested in that report having to do with the pre- 
paration of validation instruments for our new curriculum was undertaken by 
^L-^H_^AWei8 of the^Home JconomicsJEducation-Depart^ of this University* ^ 

. . I sincerely regret this error on my part because, without Dr. Weis' invaluable 
contributions, the work we are doing with this curriculum would simply not be 
possible. I would very much appreciate your making this letter a part of the 
annual report and submit, herewith, ten copies for that purpose. 

Thank you for your consideration in this matter. 

, Very truly yours. 



TFPjrw 
End. 

cc: Dr. Weis 



THOMAS F. POWERS 

Professor in Charge 

Food Service & Housing Administration 
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INTRODUCTION 



Welcome to the HFS Restaurant (pronounced Bar HFS) . In the coming 
weeks you will get to know this restaurant pretty well, and, at the same 
time, you will be working in your own establishment. We have presented 
the HFS because -e want you to have a look at a high standard for an 
operation that is fairly complicated and quality conscious . In many cases 
your own workplace will have better solutions to problems than those that 
we present in the HFS. In other cases, the quality standards of the HFS 
may be higher than those which are judged necessary in your operation. 
We are at no point suggesting that the place you are working in is "wrong". 
We are suggesting that there is a standard of operation that is generally 
desirable. One of the most important things that you will do is to compare 
the HFS with the operation you are working in and the other operations 
that friends of yours in class are working with by way of seeing how 
.."'.^y <^^^l".^"JL8°°<^^L°l!ition8^^t^^^^ 
then seeing some "solutions" which really are not acceptable. You will, 
then, be developing a pretty cosmopolitan view of food service which 
recognizes the wide variety of practice and at the same time you will be 
developing your own personal standards-and I hope that you will make it a 
point to see to it that those standards are really high because quality food 
service will always be the name of the game. 

The HFS really exists~we can't say just where— but if it did not exist 
we would have to invent it to serve as a vehicle for presenting the informa- 
tion we want you to know about food production (and in later courses about 
food service supervision and food service systems analysis). The HFS not 
only helps us to present this material, it helps us to organize it in a 
meaningful way that will lend itself to supporting your learning experience 



on the job. 

It is important to notice that you may not be working on the station 
that you are expected to study in a given week, but you will be in a 
position to observe that station and to ask the person working on that 
station questions that seem useful to you. Therefore, you should be 
able to perform the learning tasks that we have assigned in the text for 
that station even if you are not working on the appropriate station in a 
given week. 

In this course we are looking at what academics call "the knowledge 
base" connected with food production. That is to say that we have identi- 
fied the important generalizations and facts that you ought to know in 
order to prepare yourself for your work. Let us notice that your work is 
not the work of a cooks. Your work is the supervision of cooks. You are 
not expected to become an expert cook—although the more expertise you 
develop, the easier your life will be as a supervisor. You are expected to 
develop a basic familiarity and a vocabulary which permits you to work with 
and supervise the -highly skilled workers of a kitchen. One of the most 
important characteristics of the food service team" is-that-the worker 
expects the supervisor to be able .to step in and help when the worker gets 
"stuck". You had better be able to be of help to your, workers when you 
become a supervisor or you will find yourself "stuck"— that is, you will be 
unable to function as a leader of skilled workers. 

In succeeding courses, we will continue to look at the food service 
operation but at a supervisory and managerial level. There is no point in 
looking at food service supervision and management, however, until you have 
acquired the basic skills necessary to permit you to interact with the 
skilled workers who make up the food service team. 
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..BOUT THli COURSa 

This course has beeu vaspecially designed zo he co;.ipleted vhile yc^^, the 
studant, are v/urkiii^i in sui.io type of rood service operation, jjach v/eek you 
vill ho {^±vQi\ a different lesson to couiplete before coi.iint: to the next seuiaar. 
These lesso-.s vill co.isist of iafor^.iation that you Must read aud .oaster, questions 
related to this iriior.;iation that you ».iust ansver, and a variety of other activities 
that you aust co.iplete. (This v/ill be explained in uorc detail by your 
iastrucror . ) 



CCURS3 OUTLri:-]; (Revised) 



v/ce:c 1 

Iveeit 2 

Veek 3 

V;ee*c k 

I/eeIc 5 

ivee.c 6 

iJeei: 7 

Woe:: 6 

::eelc 9 



Introduction to HFS, Recipes, Measuring, CooKin^^ Ter.;is 

Sanitation and Safety (and Ecuipaent) 
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Salads 

Starches cd Pasta, 
Soups, Sauces and Gravies 
Desserts 

Breakfast, Short Order, Sandv/iches 
Meats I 



vJeelc 10: Meats II 
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ABOUT LESSON 1 

The material in Lesson 1 includos the inpcrtancc of tested, standardized 
recipes, the importance of accurate measuring in food production, and the nec- 
essity of understanding conmion cooking terms. After you coiriplete this lesson, 
you should be able to do the following: read and understand recipes, convert 
recipes to produce a larger or smaller number of portions, know equivalent 
r.casures, and Icnow how to measure specific ingredients. 



STUDENT DIRECTIONS 



1. Read pages 1-16. 

2. Complete the Workbook Extcerices on pages 17 and 1£. 

3. Check your answers with the Workbook I'.oy on page 19. 

4. If you have answered questions incorrectly, re-read the appropriate material 
and re-answer any questions you missed before going on to ^^'5.' 

:;:ad the Introduction to the HFS on pages 20-22. 

Read the TiFS SPECIFICS on^ pages 23 and 24. 

7. Answer the KFS questions on page 25. * ' 

3. You have now completed Lesson 1. If you still feel you do not understand 
any part of this lesson, consult v/ith a classmate, a -fellow worker, the 
establishment supervisor, or the University instructor about your questions. 
You will be given a quiz on the material presented in Lesson 1 during the 
next class seminar. 
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MiSASURBiG /iKD RSC1P3S 
Duri.ie tho last ten yocrs or so, food prcparction has develo^ped as a 
sci<»iice a systea of skills viiich is very co.nple::. It is i.^j loncer necessary 
IWr c person to depeud on personal experieiice and apprenticeship to .nastcr the 
field of cooXory. Before now, learning to cod: was .r^i.ily a systci of trial 
and error. Mastery vas developed only after lone hours of practice. 2ven this 
experience did not provide ansvers to v?hy so.ie prodvcts could not Le properly 
prepared* 

I'iastor chefs and experienced cooics (even your trandaothcr or .iiother) 
developed their skills over a lon£ period of tiae. They developed their o\/n 
recipes lar43ely by trial and error or perhaps by .aeaorizinf- a basic recipe 
a:jd changing, it as ti..ie vent on. The experience of .nailing, food ite..is over 
and over again eventually alloved the cock to prepare the itea \/ithOvt aeasurint, 
ineredients at all^-he could tell by looking, or touchinii that the aaocnt he 
usjd vas cjrrec-c. V/e might say thai: he developed a "sixth sense" (accuracy) 
by practicing niany huurs. 

You can see ho\/ difficult it vould be for an untrained person to success- 
fully produce q^lity food ite,.is tiae ciXer tiuie if he did not have thxs "sixth 
sense." Tliis :nastery v^ould co.ne only after lon^^ ho.-rs of practice, e:<perience, 
and usually, ..iista.ces. i^Ven after this ability to coubine the correct quantities 
vithout iieascxine ^.'as developed, it :.iay only hold true for that one cooiC's 
recipes. And if a recipe vas not vritten but only aeaori^ed, a person \yho 
-*;as trainint to bjco..;e a coox will have proble/.is vhen he tries to prepare 
czhC'T w^ivritten recipes vith v/hich he is not fa.:iiliar. His training vas 
dependent upon the person vho did tne teachiiiL and differed (Greatly fro;.i place 
to place a..d froa cook to cooi:. In viev of t. .-se facts, it is ^asy to under- 
stand vA\j training took such c txoat deal of ti.ae and vhy so fe\; "skilled" cuvKs 
vjrc' ever produced. 
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Tl.oro ore still ..\a.v pooplo vho cls^pead largely upo.i this systw'..i i'^r iGariant 
^c coox. In qua..tity (arid quality) food sarvico opera tiJi.s this systc.i is 
ii.ofricicut and unroliaolo. Thoreroro, it is necessary to utilize the advauco- 
?.a;its tnat scieucc has :iadc to prepare persons for skilled positions in a short 
period of ti..ie. Standardi^atior in cooicint is a develop.:ient which has treatiy 
assisted to achieve this end. 

The staiidardizaLioii of aeasurine equipi.ient is one area that was a resul'c 
of adva;ice:iei.t. Instead of directions that read "a teacup'* of thiS; there have 
been o-xact tens stated""oue cup." Half of a liquid pint--eiGht fluid ounces — 
vas adopted as the standard .aeasuriui:, cup. Its equivaleat is l6 level table- 
spoons. The cap is {;,raduatod on* one side to read l/k, l/2, and 3/4; the other 
side reads 1/3 and 2/3. 

A set of standard nieasiirine spoons consisting: of one tablespoon, one 
teaspoon^ 1/2 teaspoon, and l/k teaspoon was also adopted. The latter tvo insure 
accuracy when s:nall a. counts are called for and simplify the process ol' aeasurin^ 
then. The tablespoon is the equivalent of three level teaspoons. 

In addition to standard aeasures, standard cooking teras and standard 
te.riperatures have greatly helped the food service industry to train people 
and to consistently produce quality products. 

The standardised uethods previously mentioned and the use of standardiz^-d 
recipes have enabled persons to produce a "standard" product. One of the ..lost 
difficult jobs for a cook is recc£iUi;,inc a quality or standard product. 
Therefore, it is a necessity that such nethods bo used so the product can be 
easily evaluated. 

Standardized recipes use standard measures, teri-is, and instructions to 
talce cuessworx Out of cooXiuc. These recipes should be caref.dly tested as to 
the quantities or \/eiLhts of various ineredients, methods of coabinin^,^ cooiciufi 
process and tine^ and the yield or nuaber and size of serviri^s. 



Is it necessary to usg each recipe \/ithout any variatxoa? Tne ai:s\;jr is 
no. A recipe is a written set of iristructious for the preparation of a specific 
dish. The code should treat recipes Sv^uetiues as an order and souetiaes as a 
series of si^f^ostio.iS . Therefore^ it is i..iportant to be able to distinguish 
betveea the essential and non-essential ingredients in a recipe. 

V/hat iu£redients should be considered essential in a tested recipe? In 
General, those i-.^redients vhich deteraine the coiisistency^ lightness , and 
teiiderness of a aixture should be used in the proportion ^iven in a recipe. 
In a hot caice, for exa-aple, the a:.iount of flour, liquid, fat, su^^ar, baKine 
po'jd.^r and ecc should be altered only ou the basis of experience. A cooic xiy 
discover that one tyi^e of flour :.iay not require as auch liquid as another type, 
consequently, he vould hold bacK a portion of the liquid specified in the recipe. 

VJhat ingredients vould be considered optional in u tested recipe? 
In contrast to the intredients t;hich deter .aine the basic characteristics of 
..lany ,aixtures, there are other iLt:,redients v'hich .riay be -..sed in creamer or 
s..ialler a..iOLnts— or even left out entirely. In this a^o^p co..ies spices, 
flavoring extiacts and other ingredients affecting flavor. Here the recipe 
can express only the preference of a s:aall group of individuals. It is for 
each user to modify it to suit the tastes of the greatest nu..iber of persoiis 
being fed. If the cookbook 'p\'ts onions in ..leat balls, but the people prefer 
thei vithout onions, this chan^^e should be .:iade. Recipes for salads and sandwich 
fillings usually represent ..lerely s^^^gestions as to cc.ibiaations of ini:,redients . 
The coo*c should not hesitate to leave out an incredieiit \;hxch is not avail- 
able or to add so;.iethi;i£^ \.'hich see^as appropriate* i-iuount of salt, pepper, and 
spice should be altered to suit the taste of the custodiers. 

V/hat procedures shouJu be followed for .sing a recipe? In all cases, 
before yo. start to .*a;;e a dish, read the recii^e all the vay through. If 
any coOiCery ter^a, ingredient, or Method is nev; to you, loo:: up its i.ieaning. 



l.^:<t, cot out and asso..ible on your V';ric table all thci cuoldnt utensils 
ywu vill ;"ieod. Recipos indicate pan and casserole sizes • If your recipe 
calls i'or ingredients Measured in both spoons and cups^ you v/ill knG\; that 
yoa vill need ..leasirino; spoons and a .measuring cup* By readine ycur recipe 
you vill iaicw ir you need a sauce pan, skillet^ double boiler, or any other 
0 QUipr.:ent . 

Kcxt, line up and measure out all the ingredients called for, bein{^ 
accurate in your neasuroaents • Ee.aeaber that tlie abbreviation "C*" ineans 
cupful, "t." or "tsp." ueans teaspoonful^ "T." or "TESP.", ueans tablespoonful 
and "f*b*" ueans few chains. 

Why is it iiecessary to have standard Methods for aeasurinj- incredionts? 
Standard i.ieasurin^, equipment as veil as standard Methods for ..leascring 
ingredients have been established* If there vere no standard vays to i^easure 
i>iCredients , neatsurin^ eqvdp.:ient vould not serve its purpose. For instance, 
if four cooks are ..leasuriiit a cup of flour and each i;sed his ouu .nethod of 
aeasurin£,, there would probably be four different auiounts of flour. 

Kov should flour be laeasured? Flour should be sifted once before :.ioaGurin£* 
In fillin^: the cup, dip flour with a spoon dad fill li^^htly into the c^p until 
the cup is heaping full. Cut off level with 'the edce of a knife. Do not dip 
Cup into flour as this causes packin^^ of the flour and you {^ct uiore than a 
cup. It is important not to shake or tap the cup while it ir bein(i filled, as 
either will cause pacKin^^, of the flour and will result in uore than a cup. 

Ivhat other ingredients call for special aeasarin^^ proced<^rcs? There are 
special ueasuriufi procedures for liquids, fat, sucar, sirup or molasses. 
It is necessary to kiiCM the types of food that require special handling and the 
proper procedure to use. In all cases, reaeiaber that ..leasurcients are level. 

If the dish is one that is to be baked yow should next turn on the oven 
heat and set the oven heat control for the desired te.aperature. 
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LADLES 

Ladles ..lay bo used in sorvinc soups, crea=.Ted dishes, stovs, saucos, 
^1 gravies, aiid other si:.iilar producxs. 

The foHowiii£ sizes of ladles are aost fi-equoiitly used: 
lA cup (2 ounces) 
1/2 cup (k ouaces) 
3 A cup (6 ounces) 
. .1 cup (8 ounces) 

SSRVIIlG.SPCOf^ 

^ ^"^^ ^^"^ (solid or perforator}, r^y ba used instead of a scoop. 
Since these sgo^ are not ideatifi.ed3y„nuraber,_ij^is^necessary to ueasvre 
or '..^ei£h food in the spoons used to obtain the approxiuiate serving size desired. 

SCOOES 

The nu:.Tber of the scoop indicates the au.uber of scoopfuls it takes to 
Q ..iake oAe cuart. The tables belot; shores the nu^abers and approximate capacities 

scoop si^eE coaaouly used in portion coi*trol.. 

Scoop Hu-Aer Level iMeasurc puaces 

■ ^ 2/3 cup 5 

^ . 1/2 cup . 4 

" ■ ■ ■ ■ • 2/5, cup „ ... 3.-1/2. .^^ , 

1/3 cup 2-1/2 
l/k cup 2 
3-1/5 tablespoons 
. 2-2/3 tablespoons 

30 2-1/5 tablespoons 1 

^ 1-3/5 tablespoons 

O 



12 
16 
20 
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The caro tha finished product receives is iapc;rt..nt. Foliov; closely any 
directions t^xvca for reiaovin^^ calces fro:.i the pun, unraoldii;/^ {.elati:: desserts, 
etc. 

t^uite ofteii one is faced vith the problCi.! of needing ..lore or less of 
a prod-.,.ct than is specified in q recipe. Recipes ;nay be doubled or halved 
accjrdiu^:. to aeed^ if certain precautions are taicen. First, loaice Sure that 
all iii{iredicnts in a recipe are either increased or decreased. To that end, 
it is \/ell to \.'rite the new proportions beside those on tl:e pa^e of the cooic 
booic. Othen/ise, even the experienced cooii vill find that he has used half the 
butter and all the flour, etc. 

There iiay be slight differences in the co0iciri£ of foods as a result of 
-cbe chanj;,ed proportions. For exa*nple, if half the recipe for cornstarch 
puddir.£ is being ..lade in a full-size boiler; a greater proportion of v/ater 
\iill evaporate fro'.i the surface aad the puddK% aay be unplea Jintly thick unless 
a s„iall G..iount of lailk is added to co.apeiisate for the evaporation The .^ilk 
..iay be added \?ar:a and stirred into the prod, ct^ thereby thinning the fixture . 
iio change is introduced in the balcin^:, ti.ae as long as the si^e of the unit is 
r*ot altered. In other \;ords, tv/o pans of corn bread vill cook as qvic.dy as 
Oiio 'pan, but if a larger a-aount is placed in one pan, the baking ti:iie ^;ill be 
increased. By observinf^ these few precautions it ic possible to prepare double 
a receipe or cux the recipe in half without difficulty. 

It is not advisable to .-.lakc .aore than double a recipe. If aore is needed, 
sl'riply prepare the number of :.ii>:es necessary. 

HOV/ TO COriVERT KiCIPSS 

Step 1: Divide the desired yield by the kaomi yield of the recipe to 
obtain your basic FACTOR. (120 divided by bO = l-l/ii) 

Step 2: vvhen possible convert to \/ci£ht all amounts of ingredients 

fiiven in the original recipe. (If so.:ie incrcdients ore in such 



s.;2ull a.nouuts that tnoy caniiot be changed to \;Gialit leave the.i 
in .ueasurc and follow? Stop 3 carorully for thc^i just as you do 
for weighted auouuts.) Add vci^hts of ail in£,rcdicr*ts to £et 
tlie total veitiht of the ori£.iiKil recipe. 
Yield; kO servings per r.al. Portion; if'12 scoop 



In^redieat A 
Inf^rediexit B 
Infiredieiit C 
.In{:redient D 
Ingredient E 
Inercdient^F 
Ingredient G 
la^redieiit H 
In£,redieat I 
Intredieiit J 
Total Volujjie 
Total Weii,ht 
KUi'iber of Portions 



2 gallons 

1-lA ii^* 
1 lb. 9 02. 

12 o/-. 

12 oz. 
tsp. 

1^ 07,. 

1- 3 A qt. 

2- 1/2 T. 

Ik oz* 
11-1/2 oz. 



3 f-allons 

To student: each quantity 
uiider the 
2 gallon colu:rai 
is .multiplied 
by 1.5* 



3 {gallons 
28 lbs. lO-l/if oz* 
120 



2 gallons 
19 lbs. 1-1/2 oz* 
80 

Step 3: Multiply the aaouiit of each ingredient ia the original - 

recipe by the FACTOR. In the c^taiaple, this ..leans you 

Laultiply each by 1.5* 
Step k: i'iultiply the original total wei^^ht by the BV\CTOR. You ioay 

find it easier to multiply pounds and ounces separately by 

1.5 Gad then co-ubine tho»i. 

(19 pounds 2c 1.5 = 20.5 puunds ) 
( 28 pounds lO-l/lf 02.) 

(1-1/2 ounces >: I.5 = 2^l/k ounces ) 

Be careful to convert fractional or docii.ial parts of a pound 

correctly vhen you total thea* 
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S-cop 5: Md totothor the nou voiehts of all inercdients for the 
adjusted recipe. If your aris\/ers for Step k and Step 5 
are not the saae, check your calculatioiis and find the uiistaxe* 
A aistalce in arithiae-tic uill certainly spoil your product. 
Step 6: ChGn£i,e veights of any introdients v.'hich can be ..lore easily 
aeasured than vei^hed back to /.lecsure. (With practice, you 
need not change individual ingredients to vei^hts. Your 
co.apetence in aultiplyin^; or dividing by the F/>CTOR greatly 
determines this.) 
Ilote: In most quality coolc books there is a table for convcrtinG 
measured amounts of certain foods to weights to eli.^inate 
unnecessary i.ieasurin£ and v/eighin^. In inany instances it is 
siaply easier to use the F/iCTOR to multiply or divide both vei^hts 
and .'.leasures rather than rounding all ingredients to vei^hts. 
As has been previously stated, it is necessary that a person preparing 
food froi.! a recipe understands the vords used in the direction in that recipe* 
It uill be to your advantat^e if you learn the follov/ing cor.iiaon ter..is: 

COI-'E-iOK COOKI1^?G TSRlS 
Bake: To cook by dry heat, usually in an oven. Griddle cakes :aay 

be baked on hot luctal. 
Barbecue: To roast or cook slovly, basting vith a highly seasoned sauce. 
Baste: To ::ioisten with liquid, seasoning, or aelted fat during cooicin^, 

to prevent drying of surface and to add flavor. 
Beat: To use a fast, rotary, over and under .loveaent to incorporate 

air into a product. 
Blanch: To cook in hot, deep fat for a short tlao until partially cooked 
but not bro\m. To dip in boiling- vator for a x'ov; Minutes for 
the purpose of removing the SKins froia ve£otables, fruits and r*uts 
In GOiae i:ifitances, blanched foods are dipped in a cold bath to 
shrinic or cool the ixroduct after blanchint,. 



Blond: To ..lix thorou(^hly t\70 or ^lore in^rGdicuts so they lose their 

original properties end bocoao an entirely nn; nixturc. 
Boil: To COOK iii \>^ater ia ^^/hich bubbles rise and break at the surface. 
• Braise: To brown in fat and then cooic slcv/ly in a s:.iall a-ioant of liquid 

in a covered utensil. 
Bread: To cover with cruuibs or other suitable dry coatinc '.natorial. 
Broil: To coo:c by direct heat. 

Brown: To produce a brown color on the surface of food by subjectine it 
to heat. 

Chop: To cut any food into siiall pieces. 

Coat: To corapletcly cover the outer s'orface of any food with a suitable 

coating .:iaterial such as flour or cra'abs. 
Creaa: Using a spoon or aecloanical aixer to soften the consistency of 

any £iven food. 
Cube: To cut any food into cube shaped size. 
Dice: Snrae as cube. 

Dot: To place sr.iall pieces of such foods as butter or chees<j over surface 

of a food product to be ba;ced or broiled prior to putting in oven. 
Fold: To combine two or .aore inj^^redients to£.ethcr with a cutting and 
folding notion. 

•Fricassee: To cook by browning in a s.aall amount of fat followctd by 

stewina or steauun£i. Sinilar to braising. 
Frying: To cook in fat. 

1* Pan fryinc or sauteeine— S;:iall aaouat of fat used. 

2. Shallow frying— Food partially covered with hot fat. 

3. Deep fat .frying— Food surrounded by hot fat. 
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Garnish: To add suitable accessory to a food itotii for color cud eye appeal. 
Grate: To rub any food over a routh suri^aced i**stru..ieat, such as a t^ater^ 

to break it into s..iall pieces or shreds. 
Grill: To cook on a griddle, draiaine or scraping off fat as it collects, 
mrinate: To place in oil, creara, .nilk^ vine^^ar, French dressing or lorcon 

juice for a period of tii:;e to alter the flavor, i:;iprove the 

flavor, or soften the product. 
Pan-Broil: To cook in dry, hot frying pan, po'urin^ off fat as it collects. 
Parboil: To partially cook in boiling vater. 

Pare: To re..iove the skin or rind froi.i any food by cutting off with a 

Icnife or other suitable instruuieut. 
Peach: To cook food in a siiuaering liquid. 
Puree: To press food through a seive or a food aiill. 
Render: To aelt and separate fat fro.i aeats by heating slovly at low 
te/^perature • 

Roast; To cook by dry heat, usually in an oven. 
Roll: To cover pieces of food vith flour, coraaeal or crvuabs. 
Sautee: To cook in a S;.iall a.,iount of fat on top of the stove. 
Scald: To heat a liquid to a point just belov; the boiliii{i point. 
Score: To cut shallow slits in a food iteu, across the top or in a pattern. 
Slired: To cut or tear in s.nall pieces or strips • • 
Sift: To run dry ingredients tlirou^h a sifter to re.aove luups or 
iapurities • 

Sirxier: To cook in a liquid just below the boiling point at a te*.iperatixre 
of 185° F. to 210° F. Bubbles foru slowly and breax below the 
surface. 
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Stoep: To add tea or coffee to boiliu/;, Liquid \ihxch has just b^^en 
rcaovcd froi.i the source of heat and v/hich is alloved to stay 
in the liquid for a £iven period of ti..io» 

Stev: To sia.ier iia a s..uall quantity of liquid. 

Stir: To blead t\.'o or uore inaredionts, rising a circulai- .motion vrith 

a spoon or other suitable instrc..iont. 
Toast: To brown any food by direct heat either over or under the 

direct source of heat. 
Toss;. To Dix lichtly tvo or more inercdicnts. 
Truss: To bind or fasten securely. Used Plainly in referonco to 

poultry. 

V/hip: To beat rapidly in order to increase voluue by incorporating 
air. 
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WiSIGHTS AI^JD ivM/;SUR]iS 
Measuring BQuipaont 

TliO standard ueas urine cup is of l/2 pint or oi{s]:it ouacc capacity- 
Cups can now be had \;hich are based on United States standards and are so 
labeled. Subdivisions are ^oarked on the cup Tor i.ieasuriat one-fourth, one- 
half, three -fourths, one-third, and two-thirds cup. The majority of cups do 
not shov; s dialler subdivisions. 

Individual cups for fractional raeasure^neats as well as full cup measure- 
acnts are also available. The fractional cups, if standardized, permit aore 
nearly accurate measuraaents than can be obtained in the cup with subdivisions. 

Measuring spoons are standardised as well as measuring cups. Sets of 
spoons which ..leasvre one tablespoon, one teaspoon, one-half and one-fourth - - 
teaspoon can be obtained. Sixteen level tablespoons are required to fill one 
cup, and three level teaspoons are e^ual to one level tablespoon. 

How to Heas-ore Staple Foods 

Granted that accurate aeasuring equipiaent is available, liieasurine proble: 
still exist. Inaccuracies Liay occur tliroufch the Manner in which the equipment 
is used. Also, variable and individual hiethods which .-nay be used tend toward 
producing less uniform results than laay be obtained when* certain fairly well 
standardized nethods of aeasuring are used. 

Flour. Flour should be sifted once before laeasuripe. Sifting should be 
fairly recent, since sifted flour tends to pack on standing. The quantity of 
flour sifted at one tiae is beet liraited to an a:aount which will not tend to 
pac:c. 

In filling the cup, dip flour with a tablespoon and fill lightly into 
the cup uatil the cup is heaping full. Cut off level with the edge of a knife. 
It is i.aportant not to shake or tap the cup while it is being filled, as either 
will cause paclciiif, of the flo'ur. Fractional cups are measured by leveling as 
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accurately as possible to the niarlc. In filling tablespoon or tecspoon, fill 
spoon hoapinf^ r..il by dippin/^ into flour. Cut off level vith the cdi^e of a 
knife. Half spoonfuls are Pleasured by cuttine in half lengthwise and scraping 
out half. C.uarter spoonfuls are measured by cuttings in half crosswise into 
t\;c equal portions and scraping out half. 

Liquid. Piece cup upon a flat surface and fill as full as the cup can 
be filled without overflo\?inG or spillin£i the contents \/hea it is carefully 
lifted. 

Fat, Solid fats' should be reaoved l"ro;;i the refrieeratcr lon^ enough 
before .Pleasuring to permit theiu to beco.ae plastic. Very hard fats are difi'icult 
to aeaswre accurately. Press the fat into the cup so that air spaces are forced 
out. Cut off level vith the edge of a Itnife. In aeasurinii f^^actional cups, 
cut off top S'urface at the division niaric. For measureuents up to one-quarter 
or one -third cup, it is probably easier and quiclier to :iieas re by level 
tablespoonfuls. The vater displacement aethod aay also be used. To .leasure 
one -half cup of solid fat, for exa;.iple, the ueasuriug cup is half filled \:ith 
TOter and then enough solid fat is xidded to bring the \;ater level to the one 
cup iriaric. 

Sugar. 1. Granulated— Fill cup as for flour, o/:iittin£ sifting. 

2. Broun— Roll out lu::ips. Press sugar firr^ay into the cup. 
Measured in this vay, one cup of brovn 'sugar is approy.ii»2ately 
equal to one cup granulated sugar. 

3. Confectioners ' —Roll out lunps, then sift. ?4easure as for 
flour. One cup of confectioners' sugar is slightly heavier 
than one-half cup of granulated sugar. About one and 
three-fourths caps of confectioners' sugar is equal to 

1 one cup granulated sugar. 



o 
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Sirup or Molassjs. Place cup upon a flat s.ri'ace. Fill coapljtaly full. 
Eocauso of the thickness of the- liquid it .aay tend to round up hitiior than level 
full. Cut Off level \;ith the edte of a ahife. ' Maasurc spoonfuls by pouring 
sirjp into spoon and cutting off level vith the edce of a knife. 

Care should be wsed to avoid spilling fats and sirups on the outside of 
the cup or Spoon. 

Syabols for Measurenents 
t = teaspoon c = cup 

T = tablespoon f.^,. = fd,- j^raius 

Table of Coi3.p.ou Measuro/aexits Used in Food Prepara tion 
12 T = 3A c. 4 c. = 1 qt. 

5-1/3 T = 1/3 c. k qts. = 1 gal. 



3 t = 


1 T. 


16 T = 


1 c. 


6 T = 


1/2 c. 


k T = 


1/4 c. 



10-2/3 T = 2/3 c. • 2 T = 1 liquid oz. or 

l/o c. 

2 c. = 1 pt. 

8 oz. = 1 c. or 1/2 pt. 

This table is -useful euo^^^h to justify :ae..ioriziii£ it. The following 

table of ..icas^e.ics:ts and ueiehts v/ill also bo found valuable because, of .its- 

usefulness . 

iipproxifjate ilumber Cups or Units in a Pound 

of Soi:ie Co;.i;iou Foods 

2-1/4 c. Granulated -STiGar 4 cV'eratod cheese 

4 c. fauily or broad flour - 2c. butter or other fat 

4-1/2 c. pastry flour About* 10 averaee eg£s (^.'ithout 

shells) 

Guide to Coi.t.ioa Can Sizes 



Can Sizes 
a 02. 

Ko. 1 (picnic) 1.1/4 ^Q_^/2 

J-^o- 300 1.3/4 

Ko. 303 2 



Approxi..tato Cups Per Can • /ivoraf;o Met v/eif.ht 
1 - 8 oz. 

oz. 



oz. 

1 lb. 



Ko. 2 



No. 2-1/2 " 3.1/2 



2-1/2 1 lb. 4 02. 



46 02. 



1 lb. 13 oz. 



iJo. 10 ■ 12 



5-3/4 • k6 oz. 



6 lb. 9 oz. 



LADLI3S 

Ladles ..i£y bo usod in sorvinc soups, crea..icid dishes, stovs, sauces, 
gravies, aiid otlier si!.iilar products. 

The follo^/ia£ sizes of ladles are most frequently used: 

1/4 cup (2 ounces) 

1/2 cup (k ounces) 

3A cup (6 ounces) 
1 cup (8 ounces) 

S2RVII]G-SPC0?JS 

" ^^"^ J^J^^^^^^- r-y bs. used instead of a scoop. 

Since thes^ spoons are not identin.ed3y„nuuber.,-it- is -necessary to aeas..:re 
or v-ei£h food in the spoors used to obtain the approxi.aate serving size desired. 

SCOOPS 

The au^iber of the scoop indicates the nu.:iber of scoopfuls it takes to 
-lake o.-.e cuart. Tne tables belot; shovs the nu:3ibers and approxi-iate capacities 

for scoop si^os coiiaoxay used in portion control. 

Scoop Hu-Aer Level Measure Oxxaces 

■ ^ 2/3 cup 5 

^ . 1/2 cup . 4 

2/5 . cup. 3'X/.2 r .k 

1/3 cup 2-1/2 
l/k cup 2 
3-1/5 tablespoons 
2-2/3 tablespoons 
2-1/5 tablespoons i 
1-3/5 tablespoons 



12 
16 
20 
24 
30 
ho 
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COwVZRSIOi-; OF miPiilRATURiiS 
Conversion of Centigrade to Fahrenliotit 

C" tiuos 9/5 plus 32 equals 
Conversion of Falironhoit to Cortitrade 

F° i.iinus 32 ti,.iQS 5/9 equals C° 



WORKBOOK iilXiUlCISES 
Lesson i 

In vl:at three vcxys has stcndardizint^ affected tho food service industry? 



Fill i*i the blcnlcs: 

.A. One quart = ^ounces. 

B. One pint ^ cups. 

C. One cup = ounces. 

D. One gallon = ^pints. 

£. One tablespoon = teaspoons. 

p. One cup = tablespoons. 

Matching: 

1* Beat A, To blend t^;o or :uore iAi^redients^ 

usin£ a circular iaolion \;ith a spoon 
2. Blend or other suitable instruiaent. 



^3* Fold B.' To use a fast, roxary, over and under 

raove..ient to incorporate air into a 
h. Stir product. 

V/liip C. To nix thorbu{:hly two or .Aore 

ingredients so they lose their 
original properties and becoiae an 
entirely ne^./ mixture. 

D.* To beat rapidly in order to increase 
volur:ie by incorporating air* 

To co.abine t;;o or .uore int^redients 
together with a cutting and folding, 
uotion. 
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^1 k. Convert this recipe to produce 7i5 portioi:s: 
Chocolate Souffle - 50 portions (202) 



! O 





I:ir;r„>diGnts 


Weipbt 




A. 


Butter 


8 oii • 




B • 


Floxir 


5-1/2 oz. 




c. 


Salt 


1 tsp. 


1 tsp. 






3 1*6. 


1-1/2 Qt. 


* 


Chocolate, unsv;eGt 


ened 8 oz* 


1 c.--' 


F. 


Su^ar 


10-1/2 oz. 


1-1/3 c. 


G. 


2CL yolics 


10 02. 


1-1/4 C. 


H- 


3£(i vhites 


1 lb. 2 02. 


2-1/4 c. 


I. 


Creara of Tartar 


2 tsp. 


2 tsp. 


J. 


Sugar 


lO-L/2 oz. 


1-1/3 c. 


K. 


Vanilla 


3/^ oz. 


1-1/2 T. 



llev (Volvnc) Measure 



ERIC. 
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ICTiY TO WOCRIOJOOK ii>:iSKCISiS 
Lesson 1 

S lander di^cd recipes, standardl*:ied Measures, and co.ainun or standardized 
cookiagi toriiis have aided in producing consiSLent quality prodcicts. 





32 


3. 


2 


c. 


a 


D. 


6 




3 


77 


16 



i.Iatchint 

1. B 

2. C 

3. E 
k. A 
5. D 

I\e'..' saoasure 
A. I-I/2 c. 

E. 2 c. 

C. 1-1/2 tsp. 

D. 2-1 A qt. 
si. 1-1/2 c. 

F. 2 c. 

G. 1-7/8 c. 

H. 3-3/y c. 

I. 1 T. 
J. 2 c. 

K. 2-l/i^ T. 
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THE HFS : A MODEL KSTAUI^V\-T 

At: the end of each lesson in this course, there vill be a section called 
'LFS Sp-£CiriCS*^ and one.callcid '%S EXERCISES'^ The TtFS SPECiriCS will further 
uMplaiu the types of things you read about in each lesson and \;ill apply tl-eir. to a 
r.odel restaurant (The HFS) . 

The IliS is a 300 seat restaurant based on a Western thctne (thus, the name 
**Lar HrS'*) 4 It serves breakfast, lunch and dinner meals., has a 50 seat cocktail 
lounge: with a complete bar set-up, and tv/o smaller banquet rooms that can accomodate 
private parties of up to 50 persons each. ^ 

Like all privately o\;ned establishments, the n>ain purpose of the IIFS is to 
zake a profit so that it can stay in business. Tliis can be done only if the 
restaurant raana^cr and the other HPS employees use the available resources in the 
besr v;ay possible and if they satisfy the needs of the customers at the saine time* 
Since the HIS is located in an area V7here there are many other restaurants tl;at 
compete with it for cuonomerSj special emphasis must be placed* upon meeting the 
demands of the customers. If this is not accomplished, there is nothing to stop the 
people from, going to a restaurant dovm the street. 

lief ore looking at the EPS resources, it should be understood that" like most 
food service operations, the KFS does not have a large profit margin. Reasons for 
this are as follovjs: 

1. It has a large investment in equipment. 

2. It has rather large fixed expenses (x/ages. gas, electricity and so on). 

3. In relation to #*s 1 and 2, the volume of sales is sm.all. 

In viov; of these three facts, the necessity of nuiking the most of available 
resources is clear. 

There are four major classes of resources that are available to the HFS (or. 
any food service operation) that must be managed to create a profit. They are m.an 
(labor) , money (capital) , machinery (equipm.ent aru physical plant) > and materials 
(food and supplies). The v;ay in which the manager and his staff use these resources 



dccern^lne t\<o things: 1) the degree of customer satisfaction, and 2) the 
aniount of profit the LFS v/ill recover from the operation. 

Tne interrelation of resources and the manar^ement of thei:; is illustrated in 
the foliouing exaniple: 

Ai^sune that a restaurant has sufficient equipiiient to produce large quantities 

^^'^^^ ^^'^'^ restaurant does not have enough waitresses to provide 
•sifficient, courteous service to the customers, the custoir.ers will not ret— .a 
zo that restaurant. Lack of customers v/ill eventually put the ooeration out 
of business • 

The exact opposite of the above situation is also a problem: 

;^su;?.e that the re^t^urant has enough v/aitresses to serve the custodier, but 
that its equipment is old and does not have the production capacity to 
supply the necessary quantities of food. The result is this: some of our 
resources (the waitresses) will be standing around vzaiting for food to 
serve to the custoner, and tl:e customer will become very nervous and 
irritated that his meal is taking so long 'to get to him. 

Because of the importance of proper resource management, these four resources 

will be discussed further in the KFS SPECIFICS at the end of each lesson. At this 

time it is important for you to see that without using resources in the best way 

possible, a food service operation will not be able to make a profit. 

« 

A common starting point for all food service operations is a menu that will 
satisfy the desires of the intended customer. The HFS is no exception. It is the 
menu that determines the amount and kind of necessary equipment and the physical 
layout of this equipment, the number of employees and the skills they need, and 
the amount of money needed to operate the business. 

The menu also determines how the v;ork units, V7hich v;ill be referred tc as 
'stations^*, are organized in the kitchen so as to create a logical and efficient 
flow of food products to the customer. From the HFS 850 course outline, one can 
see that each lesson deals with various activities that take place in a typical 
restaurant or food service operation. In lessons'3 through 10, the emphasis is 
upon food production problems that a food service v/orkcr may encounter. The HFS 
SPECIFICS for these lessons v/ill tell you mvLr-.h worker performs certain tasks and 



will show you the equipner.t he uses. You will be required to itako comparisons 
and contrasts between the KFS operations and those of your work place. Such 
contrasts are important to note since they will present differences between &n 
'•ideal'- situation and a practical situation. (MOTE: Ivhen there is a difference 
between wl-.at takes place in your work place ar.d what this course teaches, do not 
condeirji your vjork place. This will only cause unpleasantness for you and friction 
V7ill develop between you and the people with whora you work. Instead of telling 
thea they're wrong, try to discover WiY the situation is handled like it is and 
make notes in your workbook as to how some things could be changed.) These 
differences that you record will be used as discussion points in the class sen- 
inar. 
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HITS SPECIFICS: LE ^SCH 1 

The nrs is a rasuaurant 'chat rctliiss heavily or: Ir.tornni controls such as 
standardiiied rceii^cs, predicted yields, ar.d portion control, to r;.ake a profit fror. 
the food it sells. In terms of the four available resources, the system cari he 
explai::ed as follows: The \7o rher must prepare food pr oducts using certain eGulp- 
Ti^ttt, The worker is paid a war^e , food products cost rioney . and the equipment r.cst 
be bcuGhi: and operated v;hich creates bills. If the v/orker r,akes a mistake, say in 
niaking pie cough all of the resources have been affected. Misxxua the \7orker 
adced 3 tablespoons of bahinc povvder instead of 3 teaspoons of baking povrder and 
did not realize his mistake until after the pic crusts were baked. The worker's 
rlstake \/astec time since his efforts V7ould have to be repeated (v;hich r.;eans he 
still collects noney for putting in time even though he v;ill accomplish one job 
in twice the normal anount of time that job takes), certain food products have 
been wasted v/hich costs the establishment money, and since tlie oven and mixer V7ere 
^1 used in making the first pie crusts, the cost of using them vras also vjasted 

since new pie crusts mufet also be prepared. On the other hand, if his mistake 
was nor discovered until after the.pLes v;ere served, the customer satisfaction 
;;oulc decrease because the pie tasted lousy, and the establishment's reputation 
anc business would decline. 

The above example is one that explains the necessity of following a recipe, 
iiad the worker been more observant in the first place, none of the resources would 
have been misused. An inferior product may be the result of not following the 
recipe. 

Likewise, if a cook does not measure recipe ingredients exactly, does not 
combine the ingredients properly, and/or fails to follow the proper cooking 
instructions, the final product may not be of high quality. In view of the impor- 
tance of recipes, measuring, understanding recipe terms, and cooking instructions, 
it is clear that the IIFS cooks must practice these procedures. 
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Ina HPS cookn scr;.ati;r.es have to convert recipes to produce a larjrer or STiialler 
yield than that f or v/hich the recipe is x;ritten» Korc often, UFS recipe cards 
include a chart ti;at reprenents volumec of 50, 100 > and perhaps 200 portions. 

Converting recipes requires not only a knov/ledge of multiplying or dividing 
but also an understanding of equivalent F.easures. For exair.plc. if a recipe that 
yiolced 100 servings had to be decreased to serve 50, and one ingredient was 
1 Table£5poon lenon juice, the person must know that IT = 3 tsp. in order to know 
that 1 i/2 teaspoons of lenon juice must be used. Failure to extend or decrease 
a recipe properly may yield a poor finisued product. 

If. while preparing a certain product, the cook does not understand any part 
of -the recipe, he asks either the head cook or the ilFS dietitian to explain what 
is not clear. This prevents the possibility of making an unnecessary error. This 
idea is one you (as a trainee) should practice frequently. !lobody expects you to 
know everything — if you did you wouldn't be there. Rcr.ien:ber: It's better to ask 
a stupid question than to make a stupid mistake. 

On a typical day in the KFS, most statical cooks follov/ these procedures: 

1. \vhen he (or she) is ready to begin preparing the day's menu items, he 
first obtains the worksheet for his station. The vjorksheet tells him 
the foods he must prepare for lunch and dinner arid the amounts he should 
prepare. (All breakrast items are made to order.) 

2. Along with the worksheet, he is given all the recipe cards he will need 
to prepare these food products. 

3. I;ependin2 upon the amount of necessary preparation and cooking time, the 
cook may work on a number of food items at a time so that they are all 
ready for serving v;hen needed* lie may determine his own time schedule 
or it may be V7ritten for him by a superior. The time schedule is an 
approximate one that helps the cook to gear his progress to meet the 
serving time. 

4. In the process of preparing food items, the cook may com.e across recipe 
terms that are not familiar to him. Since his understanding of these 
terms will determine the success of the finished food product, it is his 
responsibility to find out the meaning of the terms and how to perfcinr. 
the activities associated, V7ith them. A fellow vjorker, the head cook, 

or a dietitian are usually his most reliable resources. 
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HFS cilxsacisas 

SiTO xl;^ rccipos usod in yoxir cstablishi.iont staiidardi^od? (DoDcrito hov 
you :cuo\: if thoy nice or are not.) 



Ko^.* CO. Id tho recipe systea iu your operation bo i.jprovod? 



Hiio in your vorlc place deter;aines lio\; ;uuch of a certain recipe should be 
produced? 



V/ho is responsible for converting a recipe if a larger amount laust be .made? 



Af there are things about a recipe tliat you do not understand^ vho in your 
establish-.ieut do you asic to e:<plain thii^-g^? 



ABOUT LESSON 2 

The material in Lesson 2 deals with basic principles of accident prevention 
and sanitation* After you read this lesson, you should know and apply the rules 
to prevent machine injuries, burns, falls, strains, food poisoning, and food 
contamination. The emphasis is placed upon what preventive measures you, as a 
food service worker, can take to make your establishment safer and more sanitary. 



STUDENT DIRECTIONS 



1» Read pages 1-12. 

2. Complete the Workbook Exercises on pages 13 and 14. 

3. Check your answers with the Workbook Key on page 15. 

4. If you have answered questions incorrectly, re-read the appropriate iraterial 
and re-answer any questions you missed before going on to ??5. 

5. Read the ^FS SPECIFICS on pages lC-18* 

6. Ansv;er the HPS questions on pages 19 and 20. 

7» On page 21 you will find a list of SKILLS appropriate for this lesson. 
Practice these SKILLS whenever possible, \vhen you feel you have mastered 
any one SKILL, go to the work place supervisor and perform the SKILL. If 
he feels you have performed the SKILL adequately, he will complete the 
checklist form, sign and date it, and will give it to you. You must hand 
this paper in to 3'our class instructor at the next class meeting. This is 
the procedure to follow for all SKILLS. 

8. You have .low completed Lesson 2. If yx)u still feel you do not understand 
any part of this lesson, consult v:ith a classmate, a fellow worker, the 
establishment supervisor, or the University instructor about your questions. 
You will be given a quiz on the material presented in Lesson 2 during the 
next class seminar. 
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SAP2iriY i-UID SiUUTATION 
This lesson vill decl \/ith an ovearviov of the basic principles of safety 
and sanitation in a food service opera tiou. You, as a food service employee, 
dust know and apply the concepts discussed in this miit. Failure on your part 
to practice these general rules uay cause you physical hara or ijay cause yo^x 
vork place to tain a bad reputation. 

SAFETY AND ACCIDENT IREVSIITIOri 
Accidents in a food service operation cau eeuerally be prevented if the 
^/orking conditions are safely ..laintained aiid if the ^/orker develops safe ^/orkint 
habits. The worker can prevent accidents Generally by usin£ all tools, utensils, 
and equipLTent properly, by wearine appropriate clothing, by inaintaining an 
orderly vork station, and by practician safe work habits vhon lifting and loovinfe 
items. In order to accomplish the above, the follo^/ine specific rules must be 
applied: 

1. To prevent cuts fro»n knives: 

A. Alvays tuse the ri£ht laiife for the job . Knives are designed with 
specific uses in lalnd. The style of the blade and its si^^e .oakas 
it easy for the worker to perforxi the task for v'hich that 
particular knife was loade. If the worker uses the vron^ knife 
for the job, not only is he snaking it i;iore difficult for hii.iself , 
but he is also risking a serious cut. The right Icnife for the 
job ioakes the task easier, not harder for the worker. 

B. Know how to use the knife . Beside being able to choose the ri^Jit 
knife for the job, the worker uusi use the knife properly. One 
of the min causes of knife cuts is improper use of the knife. 
VJhen possible, cut away frocA yourself. Ifeep hands and fineers 
clear of the blade. To prevent cuts if the knife slips, do not 
put your liaiid in the line of cutting or hear it. 
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C. Aluays use a sharp :cnlfo > Maiiy people hesitate to use sharp 

^ Icnives since they regard thea as being danf^erous. This is untrue 

since a sharp knife requires less effort to use than does a dull 
one. Usine a dull Icnife can be very frustrating to the worker 
and frustration causes carelessness. If a worker ;cnovs how to 
use a knife properly to beeia with, the sharpness of the blade 
is a definite advantaee instead of a drawback. (Learn how to 
sharpen knives properly,) 

D. Keep knives in their proper place or in plain view . When a knife 
is stored properly with the sharp edfee down, there is little 
chance that the next person to use it will £et cut due to your 
carelessness. If a knife is set aside for a while, be sure it 
can be seen by other workers. Do not put it where it can be 
knocked off the workbench by a person wallcing by. 

( E.. If a knife falls, don't try to catch it . It is better to let the 

knife break than to seriously cut yourself. A knife can easily 
be replaced- -not so vith a worker! 

F* Use a cutting board . Cuttine boards are designed so that they do 
not slip around on the work surface. They also eliminate slipping 
of the itea being cut. It is also better to use a cutting board 
than to penaanently daioage the surface of a work table that was 
not intended for that purpose. 

0* Always pay attention to what you are doinp, . A serious cut niay be 
the result of talking to someone or looking around when you should 
be concentrating. If you have to socialize, don't cut at the saue 
tiuie. 

H* Ivever argue or play ga.nes vith a knife in your hands . A sharp 

( 

knife is a dangerous v/eapon. It is not meant to be handled by 
a fool or a careless person. 



To prevent cuts froa broxoii ^lass and dishes: 

A. jaever handla broiCwM dishes or gloss \;ith your bare hands . Sharp ed^^es 
and S::icll slivers can easily £ive you a cut you weren't e:cpectiii£, 
Reuove broken articles vith a broou and dust pan — any rei.iainin£ f':lass 
should be carefully pidwd up vith c vet paper to\;el and properly 
disposed of. 

B* Dispose of broken class in a special container . This prevents the 
possibility of harain^^ another person uho ,:iay not be avare of its 
presence . 

C. Kever pass broken i^lass to another person . By al loving a bro.cen itea 
to £,et past you^ an innocent person loay fail to see the danger, thus 
riskin£:, an unnecessary injury. 

To prevent strains; 

A. Lift itehis vith your lefcS rather than vith your bacK . It is not childish 
to bend your knees. By bending you use yovur leL>6 as a lever to easily 
lift heavy loads. Bending at the vaist requires yot^r back to do all 

the vork. is bad strain could keep you out of vork for a lexi£thy 
period of tLie. 

B. i^sk for help vith heavy loads . If you think an itea is too heavy for 
you, don't be afraid to tet help fro.^ a co-\;orker* After all, you're 
a food service \/orker, not a circus stron£i.aanI 

C. Use a properly loaaed dolly or cart . To move raany itciOB, it is to your 
benefit to use a c.irt or a dolly since this saves vork and trips. Be 
sure not to overload the cart or dolly- -Liake sure you can easily 
riicneuver it and can see vhere you're goin^. 

To prevent burns: 

^» Learn v;hat areas are possible sources for burns and scalds and be 
particularly careful vhen you are v-orkin^ with or near theia . Your 
general avareness can prevent serious injury. 



^' Worn others vhon so'.iethinp. is hot . This is a eood habit to dovalop 
since others \;ill knov to avoid buiipina into you. This prevents both 
you and the.a fro..i possible burno. 
^' V/hon you operate any heatinp; oQuipacnt, tcnov; what you're doing, . You 
should icno\/ recoiniuonded pressures for stea i equipuent. Avoid exposed 
stea-i pipes. Open stean valves slovly. If yo- find a lealc in a stea:! 
pipe, report it inunediately to your supervisor. 
^' Be carefu l vhen you arc usinfa a boilinf-. kettle . If it has a lid, lift 
the back of the lid away fro..i you so that the escaping steara does not 
hit you in the face. iThen stirring, ^se a lont -handled utensil. Use 
hand protection when stirrine or .aovine a hot itettle. Do not fill 
the kettle to the top since this ..lakes it difficult to stir and haadle. 
E« When using the deep fat fryer fill the kettle \7ith fat only to the 

line. If you overfill the container you encourcge splashing, and spilline 
of the hot fat. h basket should be "used to lover food into the fat 
since dropping food in creates splashing and encouraees burns. 
^* Be careful- vhen lighting a f.ae oven or burner . Always check pilot 
lieht before turning on the ^as. Make sure the range is properly 
ventilated and gas oven or burner is off before lighting the pilot. 
Ai'tv-r pilot is on, stand back vhen tvirning on gas. 
^* Always use dry tov/els or hot pads to carry hot containers . Never use 
your apron since it may not be adequate protection. Wet towels or pot 
holders should not be used since they conduct heat. 
Make sure the handles of pots and pans on the ran^.c are turned away 
froia the aisle. A serious burn could result if the pan is knocked from 
the range and spills over the person. 
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To prevent falls: 

A" /always \:ear proper footvear . Rubber soled shoes are rccoiniaendcd since 
they provide better traction than leather or composition soles, HiL^^ 
heeled shoes should not be v.'orn. 

B. V/ ipe up vhat you spill on the floor i.macdiately > If you just leave it, 
it is a hazard for another person vho my aot see the v/et area and slip. 

C. Piclc up anything you drop on the floor > A£,ein, thi& is a potential 
hazard to your co-v;orkers, 

D. If you see a hazard developing, report it to your superior . Traffic 
area hazards should be corrected inuaediately. 

E. After flopping a floor v?ith soapy water ^ dry uop the area . If an area 
is still vet, put up a si^n in the area that is bit enough to' be seen. 

F. Be careful vhen climbing stairs . Stairv/ays should be properly lit. 
You should use the handrail \/henever possible. Even uhen carrying 
things, make sure yo... can see yo^r feet. 

G. Be careful v/hen usin^y a ladder . In the first place, usxj the ladder! 

Do not stack boxes or use a chair to reach iteios. Make sure the ladder 
is sturdy and will hold your \;ei6ht. Place the ladder directly in 
front of i/hat you're after. Avoid iiavine to reach while you're off- 
balance. Do not put up the ladder in a place vhere someone laay trip 
over it (especially v/hile you're standin{3 on it!). 
To prevent iaachine injuries: 

A. Do not operate any taachine unless you have been trained to operate it . 
Always follow i.iachine directions. Althout^i machines save tiae and 
enertiy, they can be very dangerous if not properly operated. 

B. Do not wear loose clotuinj^, /jewelry, or anything that can snag on the 
tflochine . 

C* If the niachine has safety guards, mke sure they are in place before 
you turn on the machine . 



b 

D. itoko sure the povor s\;itoh on the taachirie is in tho "of!'" positioa 
before you pluc the pover cord into the electrical outlet > 

E. Alvays .nako sure your hands are dry and that you arc standing on a dry 
surface before plucGin^^ in a pov;er cord > 

Use a plunder to force food into a {.rinder-^-not your hands > 

G. If a !aachine jans, turn it off before you try to free it > Then use 
only the proper tools to free the niachine. 

H. Report any .nachine that ;xilfunctions > Do not try to fix it yoarself. 

I. hlvays disconnect the .nachine fro:.i the power source before you bc^,in 
to clean it > Then, if you accidentally turn the lijachine on^ no da;:ia£;e 
is done. 

In addition to the part a worker plays in accident prevention, the establish- 
raent can also assist in loverin^ the accident rate in the follo\/int ^;ays: 

1. By providing proper li^htine. 

2. By keeping work areas uncluttered. 

3* By seeing tliat there are no obstacles in traffic areas. 

By liavin^i non-slip floor surfaces. 
5. By quickly fixing all thin&s reported by ejaployees as potential 

hazards . 
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SAKIUriTIOM 

Since you have previously cc.iploted a three credit course ia Sanitation, 
this section oi. Lesson 2 Mill serve as a revie\; to you* 

For these purposes, the follovdnG four aspects or sanitation that apply 
to the food service ^jorker vill be considered: 

1. Personal cleanliness, health, and vork habits. 

2. Food handling and storage. 

3. Cleaning equipraent- 

k. Cleaning other parts of the food service facility. 



Your personal cleanliness, health, and x/ork iiabits have a treat effect 
upon the ^.jaintcnancc of sanitary conditions vhere you vork. Learn and apply 
these rules: 

1* iUvays keep your hands clean and out of direct contact with food as 

much as possible * Your hands carry gerins that can infect the food and 

may create illness for the custoraers. 
2. Never handle food if you have cuts or infections on your hands . 
3* V/lie:i tasting food, use a clean spoon for each taste or use a tasting 

dish. Oiice you have used a spoon, you iiay transfer ^eruus froa it 

into the food if it is used a^ain. 
^* Always ferasp cooking utensils, eating utensils, and serving, plates by 

the part that does NOT come in contact with the food . 

Always wear a clean unifora and a clean apron . Ger.ns can be transaitted 

froui your clothine to the food. 
6. If you are sick, don't ao to v/ork . The germ froa your illness can 

conta.ainate food* 



T 
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7* Never saolce iu the food preparation area . If you do s.ioUe, v:ash your 
hands before {joing, bade to \:or:c* your hands piclc up ger.ns fro.:i your 
inoath \/hen you s.aoke and can infect the food. 
The second area of concern for the food service v/orkor is that of handling 
and storing foods. Both in their ra\; and cooked stages, foods can becoue 
conta.jiinated unless proper precautions are token. The follo\/ine rules should 
be learned and practiced: 

1* Alv/ays keep pests away from food . Flies, roaches, and other pests are 
carriers of £er:.is and should be exteriainated. Never keep poisons near 
the food or in a place \7here they flight be mistaken for har.aless spices 
or food products used in cooking. 
2. Always eiiploy processes that control the (jrowth of {^.crins in food . 

A. By keepinc foods stored at teiaperat\ires below F., growth of 
^eruis is retarded. Since terms need vari/ith, water, and food to 
Grow, refrigeration limits growth. Reducing the teuperature of 

the food within two hours is necessary and can easily be accoaplished 
by storing food in shallow pans. Although cooling does not kill 
genas, it liuiits their growth. 

B. Once foods have set at roo:i te;nperature for any length of ti:ne, 
even cooling does not do .auch good. Rootn teapcrature (or any 
temperature between h^^ F. and IkOP F.) is ideal for the growth of 
harijful germs and bacteria. At these temperatures the growth is 
very great. 

C. At teaperatures above 165° F., most disease -causing bacteria are 
killed. However, even if they are killed, the poisons that they 
produce are not destroyed and still contaiiiinate the food. Some 
bacteria and gerias can survive temperatures froia l40^ F. - 165^ P., 
but most are killed above this range. 
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3- Food products ..luSt bo properly rofr iterated * Th^ idea of PROPER rcfrie^ration 
includes: 

A. Packiixt food loosely to dllov the air to circulate aaoii^^ food products 
and .ialciri{, sure vonts are not blocked. 

B. Covering food to protect it fro*.i dripping/ fro.a tekiiifc on or Living off 
odors, and froia drying cut. 

C. Placinc prepared foods above ra\.' foods since the jaoisture froa rav 
foods that carries e>er»a6 should not be allovjed to conta«iinato prepared 
foods • 

D. Openint the reiVif-erutor door only x/hon necessary to reduce a change in 
the te:aperature» 

E. CheCiCint the to. iperatcire of the reffi^^eration unit daily. 

F. Defrosting the refriceration unit before l/k" of frost develops on the 
eleiaents so tliat a i.ia:<i.Tuu.a a;.ioaiit of cooling taices place. 



The third area of concern for the food service vorkor is that of properly 
cleaning the eqwip.aent used for food preparation. Since the eqw.ip..aent coaes in 
direct contact vith the food, a piece of ecuipincnt tiaat is not properly sanitized 
carries bacteria and t<2r..is that are potential hazards to the lood and the 
custo ler . 

So..ie general tips for cleanint, the equipment you use are as follovs: 

1. Clean the equipi.ient as soon as possible after it has been used. Waiting 
i.iakes it laore difficult to re.iove food particles sxnce they dry out and 
stick to the equip. lent. 

2. Learn the procedures for cleaning all equipment, especially those 
machines vith .lovable or removable parts. 



3. Usc2 only tho proper types of cleanine fluids or povders that are 
specified for cleanine that piece of equip le. it. Certain abrasive 
rnaterials and cleaners should * ot be used unless indicated by the 
ixnufacturer. 

iiov read pa^es 24-26 in the booklet Sanitation of Food Service Establish:aents 
that is included in this lesson* 



The final area of concern is cleaniiaG^other— par-ts^OiLJthej;oc^ 
facility. This category v/ill include pots and pans, dishes, silven/are, and 
cootcirifc utensils. 

Read pa^os 17-23 in the sanitation booklet included with this lesson. 

Keep in ..lind that the saae general rules hold tr.e for this section that 
v/ere .mentioned in the cleaning, of equipt.icnt. la additioa, vhen yOv. handle clean 
dishes and utensils, do not touch the area that will co.ae in contact with the 
food. 

^ reminder: The aost iaportant step in saiiitizioc any piece of equipr.ieut 
or any utensil is the RIHSE process. The act of v/ashint aerely dissolves food 
particles into solution. The rinse serves to re.aove: the dissolved solution 
and sanitise the itci by using water of a high te.aperature. This is why it is 
so iaportant to iiiaintain a hifeh teiiiperature rinse so that any remaininf. bacteria 
will be killed • 
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RULSB FOR /\LL FOOD SERVICE V/ORKSRS 

1. Report every injiiry at once, reeardless of severity, to your supervisor for 
first aid. iWoid delay. 

2. Report all unsafe conditions. Look for daiOaeod choirs, tables, or electric 
f i^ctures . 

3« Understand the safe vay to perform any tasic assigned to you. If in doubt, 
see year supervisor. Kever take umiecessary chances. 

k» i\ isles, passageways, stairi;ays .aust be isept clean and trco froa obstructions. 
Do not per ait brooos, pails, Mops, cans, boxes, etc... to reraain where someone 
can fall over thOM. V/ipe up any grease or vet spots froa stairs or floors 
at once. These arc serious xallin^^ hazards. 



5- Walk, do not run, in the hall, doun stairs, or around wor.c areas. Be careful 
vhen passin£3 through s\/in{^ing doors. 

6. V/ear safe, sensible clothes for your vork. V/ear safe, coiof or table shoes, 
vith tood soles. Wever voar thin-soled or broken-down shoes. Do not vear 
high-heeled shoes for vorK. Ragged or over-long sleeves or rag^^ed clothing 
ixxy result in an injury. 

7. If you have to reach for a high object, use a ladder, not a chair or table. 
Be careful when you have to reach high to fill coffee urns, ailk tanlcs, etc. 

b. Keep floors clean and dry. Pick up any loose object fro.a the floor i:,u3diatel/ 
to prevent so-ieone fro.a falling. 

9. Do not overload your trays. Trays should be loaded to give good balance. 
J\n i/iproperiy loaded tray can become dangerous. 

10. Dispose of all broKen glass and china irnnediately. Never serve a guest \/ith 
a cracked or chipped glass or piece of china. Check all silverv/are. 

11. Help nev ei.iployees to work safely ou the job. Shov; the;n the right way to do 
the job — the safe way. 

12. Get help with heavy lifting. Crouch down, don't bend over. Lift with the 
legs, and iceep the back straight. 

13. Be farailiar with the fire alara boxes end the use of fire extinguishers and 
equipiaent. 
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RULiiS FOR HAKDLIiJG FOOD PR0P3RLY 
^ 1. Keep perishable foods under roxYi^oration until used. 

2. Keep hot foods hot {ikO^ F. or above) and cold foods chilled (U0° F. or less). 

3. Re.aove left over foods froa Bain J^Jarie, and/or other food v'ari.iinfe devices 
imiaediately after each feeding period. 

Cool left over foods at rooin temperature pro».:ptly and place under refri^erction 
as quickly as possible. 

5. never hold hot foods in the Bain Mario or, other food yaniine devices fro.a 
one feeding period to the next. Bain i4arie teiaperatures are usually too low 
to kill bacteria and are ideal for the rapid erovth of bacteria over a 

^""perioa™of"^Wei^ 

6. V/ash your hands thoroughly vith soap and vater after t^sixit the lavatory. 
Keep hands out of your hair, eyeS; and laouth. All cuts and/or sores you 
hav* should be repoited for treati.ient. 

7. Eliminate flies, roaches, rodents and other pests. 

b. Never use galvanized containers for the storage of aoist or acid foods. 

9- Food vorkers .aust be healthy since colds and other diseases .lay be passed on 
to others. 

( 
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WORKBOOK iXERCIS;3J 
Lesson 2 

!• VThat are the six specific araas ox accident prevention that are discussed 
in the Safety Section of this lesson? 
A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
S. 
F. 

TRUE OR FAIS3 

2* Aside froi :inov;in£. hov/ to use the proper iuiife for a ob^ yoor not 

bie^^est concern is hov? to clean the knife* 

3« Knives should be kept in plain viev ^.'hen they have been set aside for 

a .aoaient. 

The first thin^^ to do when yoc see a piece of broken q,1vlBS or china 

is to find out vho broice it* 

5* When cleaning up broken ^^lass^ re..iove the largest pieces by hand. 

6. A cart or dolly should be used \^hen Movint heavy loads* 

7 • When hot pads are not around^ usj your ajiron to lirt a hot pot or pan* 

b. V!hen yoi are lifting the lid of a hot :ccttlc^ remove it quickly* 

9* By yarning, others \7hen so.nethint is hot, you help prevent accidental 

burns* 

10. Improper li^^hting is a safety liazard* 

11 • Use a ladder that supports your veight Mhon you are cllabinc* 

12* Do not use any equipment you have not been trained, for. 

13* A veddint band is the only article of je^.;elry that ..lay be v/orn by a 

food service \;orker on the job. 

lU» By standing on a wet floor v/hile plugging in a jachine, one can become 

a victia of electrical shock. 

15* When cleaning a uiachine, the priiiiary concern is to ..lake St re the sv/itch 

is iii "OFF" position* 

O -13- 
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16. Gerus are killed v?hen food is refr iterated or trozon* 

17 • If you are sicic^ stay hoae rather than risking the chance of contaj.iinatin£ 

the food \;ith ^;hich you x-zoric, 

lb. The "danger zone" (\;hen bacteria fcro\/ and reproduce best) is between 

and 120^ F. 

19* Once the bacteria have .been killed, a food product is safe for eating. 

20. Shallov; pans are reccocicnded for storing, cooked food since they allov; 

food to cool faster then v;hen in deep pans. 
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KIDY TO V?ORKB00K iiJXERCISjiS 



Lesson 2 



1. A. Preventing cuts iToa Imives 

B. Preventing cuts froui tlass. 

C. Preventing strains* 

D. Preventing burns. 

E. Preventing falls. 

F# Preventing inachine injuries- 

2. False 
3* 

k. False 

5. False 
6* True 
7. False 

6. False 
9* True 

10. True 

11* True 

12. True 

13. False—Mo je\/elry 



Ik. True 

15. False 

16. False 

17. True 

18. False 

19. False 

20. True 
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Tl.e UFS. as you ,,^11 see 1„ t„e SPECIFICS for lessons 3-10. produces a vide 
variety of .e„u ue.. that require the food service workers t„ operate ..any 
different types of e,uip»ent. If a worker do.. „ot practice safety measures while 
he is using this e,uip,«„t, he leaves himself open to irjury. In turn, if the 
worker is hurt, the establishment ,,ill have to e.,ploy a replacement for the 
injured worher and have to pay for doctor and/or hospital hills (and perhaps 
unemployment benefits). 

Mot only is safety a necessity when a worker operates macldn.ry-it must be 
employed at all times to prevent cuts, burns, falls, and strains. The establish^ 
menfs design of the work stations (placement of equipment, walkways, and the like) 
can .ake the workplace less of a hazard to the employee. They .ay have non-slip • 
surfaces on the floors, well-lighted stairways, adequately Ixghted work stations, 
and enough space between equipment to prevent crowding. But the safety of the 

— the '"-'^ '''^ -^''-^ --less in^ 

perfonP.ing their jobs, accidents occI^l;o?r?iFdriyT— ^ 

The employees of the KFS have been trained to recognize potential safe^T^^"^ 
hazards and to report them. They have learned accident prevevention measures and 
they practice these measures on the job. To encourage safety in the HFS, ,he 
management has this incentive plan: for every .onth on the job that a worker does 
not lose time on the job because of an accident, he receives 1/2 day free paid 
vacation, he can -win" up to a week's vacation with pay in a year. This system ' 
increases all worker's awareness of safety procedures and, in turn, increases 
their productivity during the hours they work. 

In addition to being safety conscious, KFS workers are constantly' encouraged 
to practice sanitation. The management has posted signs in the dressing rooms 
and lavatories that remind the workers tc wash their hands before returning to 
their stations. Cleanliness of the stations and the equipment is also stressed by 
the supervisors. All employees are trained how to clean the station areas and 
equipment and how to properly store and handle food products to prevent spoilage and 
food poisoning. 
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Safety and sanitation In tlui HFS are not looked upon as being childish 
precautions that are easily ignored. The workers are encouraged to viev; safety 
and sanitation as a V7ay of life that must be practiced to have a successful food 
service operation. A safe, clean establishment is a reflection of employees 
that take pride in their jobs. 

The dishroom in the HFS greatly resembles that of any food service facility. 
(See Figure 2.1) It is the responsiblilty of the morning dishwasher to set up the 
dish machine as described in SKILL //I. Once the machine is ready for use, the 
activity in the dishroom proceeds as follows: As the dishes are removed from the 
serving areas, they are placed on a conveyor belt that moves them into the dish- 
room. One worker removes excess food and garbage from the dishes, sprays them to 
remove soft particles of food, and places them in racks for washing. These racks 
move the soiled dishes into the three-compartment dish machine where they are 
washed, rinsed and sanitized. The same basic process is followed for silven^are 
except that it is soaked first for a short period of time to soften the food par- 
ticles. ^Xrr^lverware7--glassesr~and_di^es_sh^^ separated for washing.) 
Once the dishes have run through the machine, a second worker removes them from 
the racks and sorts them into piles. The same is done for glasses and silverware. 
The clean utensils are taken to the serving line or to the place where they are 
used for service. 

At least oiue each day, usually at closing time, the dishwasher must clean 
the dish machine. He follows the procedure outlined in SKILL // 2 to perform the 
operation. 

The potwashing area in the KFS is shown in Figure 2.2. It includes an area 
where soiled pots, pans, and other utensils are stacked bc.fcro soaking, a soaking 
sink, a rinsing sink, and a sanitizing sink. After all utensils have been sanitizec^ 
they are placed in racks on tht- dralnb'oard to dry before being stacked and re- 
turned to the stations. The procedure followed by the KFS potwashcr is the same 
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Figure 2. A 



DISHWASUIljc AREA 
A 




KEY 

Sorting counter 
Conveyor belt 
Garbage can 
Automatic disposal 
Sink 
Spray. 

Feeder for dish racks 
Automatic dish machine 
Belt from machine 
Sorting area (clean dishes) 
Stacking area 



NOTE: Arrows show flow of dishes and silver. 



KEY 

A, Stacking area 

B« Soaking and washing sink 

C* Rinsing sink 

D. Sanitizing sink 

E* Drainboard 

F. Stacking area for clean utensils 



D 



. B 



; A 



Figure 2.B : POTWASHIN& AREA 
NOTE. Artov7s show flow pattern of pots and pans. 
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as the one described cn pages 17-19 of the book, Sanitation of Food Service 
Establishments which is enclosed in the lesson. 

note how the placement of both the dishwashing and potwashing areas in the 
KFS are convenient for the flow of soiled and clean utensils. Both are fairly 
close to the serving and preparation areas which litoits the amount of walking that 
must be done by HFS employees. (See Figure 1.2.) 
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HFS EXERCISES 

List as ..lauy conditions as you can that exist in your ;;ork place that are 
potential safety hazards and tell hov you v;ould correct theia. 



List vays in your establishment that employees could i:aprove their habits 
to prevent accidents. 
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3. Do you feel that tho food service euployees in your establishaeut apply 
the principle of sanitation taentioncd in this lesson? Give specific 
exa.aples (belov;) of vhy you answered the question as you did. 



c 
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SKILLS 
Safety and Sanitation 

1. A. Set up and operate a dishwashing machine. 
B. Clean and close up a dishwashing machine* 

2. Clean a grill. 

3. Clean a trunnion or steam kettle. 

4. Clean a broiler grid. 

5. Clean out a deep fat fryer. 

RELATED SKILLS: Cleaning the equipment mentioned in these SKILLS: #'s 13, 49, 53. 
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ABOUT LESSON 3 

The material in Lesson 3 concentrates upon reasons for, principles of, and 
problems encountered in vegetable cookery. After you complete this lesson, you - ^€-. 
should be able to recommend methods of cooking various types of vegetables and your 
reasons for choosing these methods. You should also knox^ and apply the considerations 
for handling and storing fresh, frozen, canned, and dried vegetables. 



STUDENT DIRECTIONS r-^^. 

1. Read pages 1-7. 

2. Complete the Workbook Exercises on pages 8 and 9. 

3. Check answers with the Workbook Key on page 10. 

4. If you have answered questions incorrectly, re-read the material and re-answer 
any questions you missed before you proceed to #5. 

5. Read the KFS SPECIFICS on pages 11 and 12. 

6. Answer the KFS questions on pages 13 and 14. 

7. See list of SKILLS appropriate for this lesson on page 15. 

8. Follow the procedure for checking off SKILLS. 

9. You have now completed Lesson 3. If you still feci you do not understand any 
part of this lesson, consult with a classmate, a fellow worker, the establish- 
ment supervisor, or the University instructor about your questions. You will 
be given a quiz on the material presented in Lesson 3 during the next class 
seminar. 
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VEGETi\BLiiS 

A8 a eTOup, vegetables are tho priinary source of vitatains and minerals 
necessary for growth and raaintenance of health. This nutritive value must 
be preserved in the storage^ cooking^ and handling processes. If proper 
methods are not eraployed, the nutritive val^e is lost and the vegetables 
are \;orthle6s nutritionally. 

Reasons for Cooking Vegetables 

There are three reasons for cooking vegetables: to imj^ove their 
digestability, acceptability, and palatability. 

The digestability of vegetables is loanj tlms improved by cooking Some 
vegetables such as salad greens, can and should be eaten rav, but there are 
others that cannot be fully digested in an uncooked state. 

Through proper preparation and cookery, the structmre and texture of 
vegetables change, giving them a iaore desirable and attractive appearance « 
A variety of cooking methods ioay be e»aployed to eliminate repetition and 
enhance acceptability « 

The flavor of cooked vegetables differs ftrom those eaten in their rav 
state. Cooking may serve to release desirable flavors or to racdify undesirable 
ones, thus increasing palatability. 

Storage of Ve£etables 

In order to conserve nutrients, vegetables must be properly stored before 
their use. Before they reach the restaurant or hospital, they should be 
properly packed and transported vith such things as temperature, huaidity, 
and gentle handling kept in mind. 

Fresh vegetables, particularly, may spoil and lose nutritional value 
easily if they are not handled and stored properly* The specific temperatures 
at vhich t9 store particular vegetables vary, as does the relative humidity. 



Generally, fepreens are stored sliehtly above 32° F. Other vegetables (vith 
a fev exceptions) are kept betv/een 36-40° F* 

Frozen vegetables should be stored at 0° F* or beloi/. Once they are thaved 
or partially defrosted, they should be used as c/cickly as possible. 

Unless opened, canned vegetables and dried vegetables need not be 
refrigerated. They should be stored in a cool, dry area, away froia direct 
sunlight, ho\^ever. 

Classification of Veeetables 

For our purposes. Me will classify vegetables according to their color 
pigiOentation rather than by whether they are seeds, roots, stalks, leaves, or 
flpuit-type in origin. 

Green vegetables are colored by a substance called chlorophyll. The 
natural green color is the uost appealing, color they can have and should, 
therefore, be preserved in cooking. This color is affected by acids, alkalies, 
and the presence of heat. VJhen subjected to acid (s.ch as vinegar), or 
high or prolonged heat, the vegetables turn* olive green whicia is undesirable. 
The presence of baking soda (alkali) intensifies the green color (a desirable 
change as far as color), but destroys soae of the vitamin content of the 
vegetable. Soda also iiaakes the vegetable mi^shy and .uakes it look artificial 
because of the bright green color. 

Bed vegetables react exactly the opposite froa green vegetables v/hen 
acids or alkalies are added to the cooking vater. The acid intensifies the 
color while the alkaline v/ater creates a bluish or purple tinge vhich is a 
negative effect. 

White vegetables turn laore vhite in acidic water (positive effect). When 
overcooked, they tend to turn gray. Care should be taicen only to cook them 
until tender in o$ short a tiuie as is possible. 



Yellow (and orange) veeetablos are not subject to color change tjaess 



exposed to excessive heat. This vould also produce an overcooked product, 
and would lighten the color of the vegetable. Overcooking causes negative 

changes in both color and imtritional value. — 

Reiaeaber; Overcooking any vegetable wiU destroy auch of its nutritional 
value* . s 



Preparation and Cooking of Freeh Vegetablea: 

A. Wash thoroughly. 

1. A vegetable brush helpe in cleaning such vegetables as potatoes^ 
carrots, aad celery. 

2. Greens toust be thoroughly washed in cool water to Keep food value 
hieh and vaste loi L>^JIEgBR_SQAiCJfBGE^BL^ 

iainerals and some vitamins by leeching theia out. 

3. Broccoli, brussel sprouts, and cavlif lower should be soaked in 
salt \mter to rcioove insects and worjis. 

B. Preparation for Cooking. 

1. Limit paring and coring to a ninlaur^. Excessive paring rciaoves 
nutrients near the aurface of the Vw„etable and raises the amount 
of waste. 

2. When slicing or chopping vegetables for cooking, do not make 
the pieces very snail. OSie greater the surface area of the 
vegetable that is exposed to heat and/or water, the larger the 
nutritional loss. 

3. Pacepare aiaounts fairly close to what will be needed for serving. 
This lowers the aoount of leftovers which lose aiore nutrients 
each time they are reheated. 

C. Cooking iaethods: The cooking method chosen for any particular vegetable 
should suit that vegetable so that when cooked it has the highest 
possible food value, fresh flavor, good color, and good texture. 

1. Baking: otois is done by direct oven heat using whole, pared. 
Sliced, or diced vegetables. They are placed in a covered casserole 
with or without sauce added. Baking a vegetable in its skin is 
another way to bake vegetables with a raini;aui.x of nutrient loss. 

2. Steaming: This method involves cooking in a steam media with or 
without added pressure. Since this method conserves most of the 
water soluable nutrients, it Is a good way to retain food value. 
me vegetables also retain their shape. 



3» Boiling: This is the most coiniaon loethod of cooking veeetables* 
Except for the cabbage fataily vegetables, veeetQbles should be 
cooked in a ainiratm amount of water— only enough to. cover them* 
The vefcetables in the cabbage family should be cooked uncovered 
in an excess ariiount of water in order to cliiiinate volatile 
ac ids. Tlie fo llovinf: polntS^^6hould.^be practiced- A/hen cookine- 
fresh or frozen vegetables: 

T. Drop vegetables into boiling salted x/ater. 
b. Cook as quicxly as possible. 

c* Use a minluuQ amount of cookinR.J>;ater.^__ - 

~ d. Do not vigorously boil vegetables. 

e. —Do not let cooked vegetables stand in the cooking uater. 
f • Utilize cooking water in laaking soups, sauces, and gravies. 

Frying: Vegetables may be pan fried, feauteed^ or deep fat fried. 
For deep fat frying, some vegetables are placed in a batter before 
ftrying (as is eggplant) or just placed in the fat (French fries)* 

Frozen Vegetables 

With the exception of i/ashing, the majority of the rules that apply to 
fresh vegetables also apply to the frozen variety. Most frozen vegetables 
should be cooked in the frozen state. 

Because they are partially cooked before freezing, a process called 
"blanching," frozen vegetables require less cooking tlae than do ftesh 
vegetables*- For specifics, follow the directions on the pactege. 

Canned Vegetables 

Canned vegetables require only a short reheating time since they were 
cooked in the canning process* They need not be boiled—this overcooks the 
vegetable. The vegetable: should be cooked in their own juices and seasoned 
carefully to taste before serving* These juices laay then be used in soups, 
sauces, or gravies. 

Dehydrated Vegetables 

The availability of fresh vegetables year round has greatly cut dotm on 
the use of dried vegetables. 

The reconstitution process merely involves replacing moisture that was 
lost in ripening and drying of the vegetables. This is done by soaking the 



dried product In water. Care should ho taken to joeosure the water accurately- 
too auch results in a loss of nutrients vhilc too l?.ttle vilL not peroit the 
product to absorb all the vater it lost^ thus causine a product vith poor 
voluae and texture. The vegetables should then be siaaered^ not boiled, 
since boiline tou^aens the^a. 

^lethods^of. Se3rvinfe Vegetables 
There are a variety of v/eys to serve vegetables that add variety as ^;ell 
as food value. Iti^ raost popular ones are as follows: 

1. With fats: This is the simplest xuethod and is done by adding 
butter or fat fro;n bacon to the cooked product. (Sxample: 

— — fereen^beans^andJbecon. ) 

2. With sauce: Sauces may be combined directly vith the vegetables 
(as a white sauce) or added to tlie vegetables in serving 
(Hollandaise sauce). Example: asparagus with Hollandaise sauce.) 

3. Scalloped: Raw layers of sliced vegetables are placed in a 
buttered baking dish^ sprinkled with seasonine^ butter^ and flour, 
ililk is then added (vhite sauce is used vith cooked vegetables). 
(Exaraple: scalloped potatoes) 

if. Au C&ratin: V/hita sauce is added to the cooked vegetables in 

=a -baking dish covered with^buttered bread crui.ib3. It is browned 

in a hot oven for 10-12 Minutes* Grated cheese is added, (it 
can also be blended in the vhlte sauce.) (Example:. Broccoli or 
cauliflov;er au gratin.) 
5* Croquettes: Chopped cooked ve^^etables are coiobined with a very 
thick white sauce. They can be shaped, dipped in eggs, then into 
cruiubs, and fried, in deep fat. If the croquettes are chilled for 
about an hoir before they are i*ied, they are more easily handled. 



6. Custards: Chopped or diced veeetablos are added to a ccabination 
of ee£ and railk to for a a ciistard. It is seasoned and placed 

in a £f;reased oaking dish. The dish is then placed in a pan 
of hot water and baked in a slov oven until the custard sets. 
(E:ca»aple: aixed vegetables) 

7. Fritters: Pieces of vegetables are combined with a batter, 
spooned out^ and dropped into deep fat. 

8. Glazed: Vegetables are sliced and placed in a baking pan. Syrup 
is poured on top. They are baked in a moderate oven and basted 
dviTinfe cooking. (Exa:aple: ^la^ed carrots )• 

9. Souffles: Vegetables are trashed or finely chopped and thickened 

to a consistency of a thick white sauce. Egg yolks are combined with 
the thickened puree. Beaten egg whites are folded in. It is baked 
In a slow oven until it sets. (E:cample: spi^-ach souffle.) 
10. Stuffed: A variety of vegetables are stuffed with various 

mixtures (for exar.ple, stuffed peppers.) 
Use of Leftover Vegetable's 

Leftovers may be a result of *iiany different i^hingr including preparing 
t^o much, preparing improperly, and poor choice of an item on the menu. When 
reusing leftovers, the following should be kept in mind: (1) they must bo; 
"fit to eat;" (2) the leftovers should not be used in their original form if 
they can be altered; (3) store leftovers properly; (k) they should not be . 
overcookQd"only warming is required; (5) they should be properly seasoned, 
keeping in ^nind that they had previously bee*- seasoiied and* (6) the leftover 
vegetables can be xxsed in soups, gravies, sauces, and vegetable casseroles. 



/ 

Special Retainders in Vegetable Cookery / 

To retain food value, flavors, color, and teix.ture: 

1« Cook as quickly as possible* 

2. Use as little vatcr as possible (except cabbage family). 

3* The vegetable should be added to boiling, salted water* 

4. If the vegetables are to be steamed, spread the vegetables in pans 

in shallow layers. 
5» WEVER add soda to cooking water. 

6. Cook the vegetables in their skins whenever possible. 
Balce or stcara when practical. 

8. Prepare only what is needed i.af*iediately--holdine for long periods 
of tiae destroys food value, color, texture^ and taste. 

9. Use cooking water in soups, sauces, or gravies*. 

10. Have the fresh vegetables crisp before cookings 

11. Cook only tintil tender— better to undercook than overcooK. 

12. Handle ftesh vegetables gently and as little as possible. 
13* Never serve any itea that is not *'fit for. eating". 
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WORKBOOK EXERCISES 



Lesson 3 

Conslderine what you hove learned in this lesson^ deteroine if the 
follo\:ine is a ^^ood practice and explain your reasoning: TO store lettuce 
reoiove the leaves froia the heads and pack in chipped ice. 



Pill in the followine chart according to color change v/hen numbers 
one through four are sub ected to the conditions described above each 
coluion. 



Pigment 


1 

Add Acid ' 


Add /akali 


Excessive Heat or Overcooic 


1. Green 


■ . y 






2. Red 






. / 


3. Yellow 






- / 


k. White 




\ 
\ 


J 



List three veeetables that are baked. 



List five vegetables that can be steamed. 



Which requires ioore cooking tiioe— fresh £reen beans or firozen ereen beans? 
Why? 



V/hat effect would thawing at rooji- temperature have on frozen vegetables? 



1 o 



7« How do you cooic canned corn? 



I 8. VJhat general ill effects does the addition of soda have upon vegetables? 



9' What is the standard portion size of vegetables where you vrark? 



ERIC 



G 



10. Classify the follovinc vegetables in color groups 
(g - e^^een, r = red, y yelldv, w white) 



String beans 

Cauliflower 

Beets 

Onions 

Potaotes 



Sweet Potatoes 
Toi^atoes ^ 
Carrots ^ 
Celery 
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KEY TO WORKBOOK EXERCISES 
Lesson 3 

1. It is a poor practice inainly because packi;i6 in ice bruises the leaves 
and has the saioe effect as soaking (removes vitaiiins and ainerals). 



2. 



Pigoent 


Add Acid 


Add AUcaU 


excessive Heat or Overcook 


!• Green 


Turns Olive Green 


Turns Bright Red 


Mushy and Olive Green Color 


2. Red 


Turns Bright Red 


Turns bluish 


Color Fades 


3. Yellow 


Ko visible color 
change 


No visible color 
change 


Turn lif:ibter 

i 


k. White , 


1 IThitens 


No effect 


Turn ferny 



3« Possible answers include potatoes, vegetables in casseroles, onions, 
eggplant, and squash. 

k. Alioost any vegetable tliat is boiled can be steaued. 

5' Fresh; frozen foods are partially cooked (blanched) before freezing, thus 
reducing total cooking tiae. 

6. It allows bacterial growth that would be hindered at refrigeration teaperatures . 

?• Iferely v/arm it in its own liquid. 

8. It oakes the texture iuushy and destroys nutrients. 

Depends upon work place. 
10. g 

w 

r 

V 

\j 

y 

r 

y ^ 



o 
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EFS SPECIFICS 
THE VEGETABLE STATION 

The KFS menu offers a variety of plain and fancy vegetable items for every 

lunch and dinner meal. On most days the menu also includes a special entree, the 
'Vegetable platter", for those weight-v;atcliing customers. The style of the menu 
requires the use of many fresh vegetables even x^hen they are not in season. Fresh 
vegetables increase the amount of necessary handling, storage, pre-preparation, and 
preparation of vegetable items for the vegetable cook. Because of this extra work 
load, the KFS employs two full time workers on the vegetable station. 

The activities of the vegetable station workers include cleaning, paring, ' 
slicing, and cooking vegetables. They may also be required to store vegetables 
after p re-preparation takes place. On occasion, the vegetable cooks may prepare 
vegetables that will be used in food products prepared by oil., r station workers. 

At, the work day begins, one of the vegetable cooks obtains the day^s menu, 
the worksheet'; and the recipe cards needed to prepare luncheon and dinner items. He 
(or she) sets up the work station, determines a time schedule for preparation, and 
proceeds to follow the recipes to prepare the food products. Before beginning to 
prepare any vegetable item, one of the vegetable cooks checks the vegetable refri- 
gerator to see what leftovers can be used. If this is not done, there is a possi- 
bility that leftovers will go to waste. 

Impending upon the time schedule and the amounts and types of vegetables needed 
for a meal, the KFS vegetable cooks may only clean and cut up the vegetables, place 
them in pans, in which they will" eventually be cooked, and re ..urn them to the 
refrigerator. In the case of vegetables (such as potatoes) that discolor when 
cxpO£?ed to air, the cooks add an anti- oxidation solution which retards this. They 
must be aware of how to properly store not only partially prepared items ^ but 
leftovers as well. 



0 



r 



The HFS vegetable cooks use the following cooking methods In preparing vegetable 
Items: steaming, boiling, baking, sauteelng, braising, and frying (although^most 
of the deep fat frying Is done In the pantry area). Usually the method of prepar- 
ation Is determined by the recipe (or menu) which relieves the cooks of making one 
delcison. However, they must concern themselves with producing a quality product 
by maintaining food value, color, texture, and taste. Therefore, they must know 
and employ methods of proper handling, storage, cooking, and holding techniques. 

Steaming vegetables may be performed either in the stack steamer or in the speed 
cooker, depending upon the necessary amounts. The trunnions (steam kettles) may be 
used for boiling, sauteelng and braising vegetables. Baking operations are performed 
in the oven. The deep fat fryer is used only when the fryer in the short order 
unit is overloaded with other food products that must be deep fat fried. (See the 
vegetable station layout in Figure 3.) The arrangement of equipment in the HFS 
vegetable station allows good product flow from the vegetable refrigerator to the 
vegetable preparation area or to the station and finally to the steam table. Be- 
cause of this logical set up, the station workers save time, steps, and energy in 
performing their jobs. 

The KFS emphasizes the importance of producing a quality product. Vegetables, 
because of their composition, tose quality and appeal if they are cooked too long 
before the serving period. One of the most difficult things to judge with vegetable 
preparation is supplying enough fresh vegetables to meet the demand. In order to 
maintain a quality product and insure food value, the KFS cooks prepare only small 
quantities of vegetables at any one time. They must be able to time the cooking of 
the vegetables that cannot be held for long periods of time so that there is enough 
to meet the demand but not so much that the quality is damaged. This is an activity 
that can only be achieved with experience. 

REFERENCE: If you encounter^ practices in your work place that are not like those In 
Lesson 3 or the HFS SPECIFICS, do hot express this to the employees in 
that establishment! Concentrate on the reasons for such differences and 
bring them out In your seminar discussion. 



ERIC 
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FIGURE 1,2: KFS KITCHEN 
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Figure 3 : VEGETABLE PREP. AND VEGETABLE STATION 



KEY 

1# Automatic potato peeler 

2. Food chopper-grinder 

3. Sinks 

4. Ice inachine 

""5. Veg. -Salad refrigerator 

6. Sink 

7. Built-in cutting board (2) 

8. Veg« work tables (3) 
9* Stack steamer 

10. Two 20 quart trunnions on 
table 

11* 30 gallon trunnion 

12. Floor mixer 

13* Raised shelf for recipes 
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HFS EXERCISES 



Vegetabla Station 

Moke a roufib drawing of the 'Vegetable station" in your establishiaent. 
Show placeinent of equipment as is done in Figure 2* 



A. List all frozen vegetables used in your establishiaent. 



B. List all canned vegetables used in your establishment. 



C. List any other ve^^etables your work place uses and state if they are 
fresh or dehydrated. 



D* What are the reasons tiiat your establishiieut purchases laore vegetables 
in one fora than another (i.e*, canned rather than frozen)? 



Name three dishes in your work place that are ciade using leftover vegetables* 



SKILUS 
Vegetable Preparation 

6. Set up deep fat fryer 

7* Rxin deep fat fryer 

8. Strain fat in deep fat fryer 

9» Peel potatoes 

10. Use a French knife to: 

1* dice — " 

2* slice. 

Use a steaiiier to cook vegetables 
12. Reconstitute leftover vegetables 
13* Operate autouiatic potato peeler 



RELATED SKIUS: #'s 3, 5. 15. 17, l8, 23, 49, 53, 58- 



ABOUT LESSON 4 

^ Lesson 4 deals with the basic principles of making good salads. The material 

includes the purposes of different types of salads, how to handle, clean, .and 
store salad ingtedients, and the preparation and use of basic salad dressings. 
Upon completing this lesson, you should be able to understand and apply the basics 
of salad preparation. 



STUDENT DIKECTIONS 

1. Read pages 1-6. 

2. Complete the Workbook Exercises on pages 7 and 8. 

3. Check your answers V7ith the Workbook Key on page 9. 

4. If you have answered questions incorrectly, re-read the appropriate material 
and re-answer any questions you missed before f.oing on to j}5, 

5. Read the HFS Specifics on pages 10 and 11. 

6. Ansv/er the HFS questions on pages 12 and 13. 

7. On page 14 you will find a list of SKILLS appropriate for this lesson. Follow 
the procedure for checking off SKILLS. 

8. You have now completed Lesson 4. If you still feel you do not understand any 
part of this lesson consult with a classmate, a fellow worker 5 the establish- 
ment supervisor, or the University instructor about your questions. You will 
be given a quiz on the material presented in Lesson 4 during the next class 
seminar. 
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SALADS 

A salad may be defined (generally) as any cold dish of vegetables, dairy 
products, meat, fish, poultry, or fruit usually served with some form of dress ing» 
These ingredients may be served alone or in combination. There are a few 
exceptions to this definition such as various hot salads. 

Salads, depending upon their ingredients, are capable of providing foods 
from any of the Basic Four Food Groups. They may supply many essential vitamins 
and minerals* The role of salads should not be looked upon as minor. They 
provide an ideal way to complement and highlight a meal as well as a means to 
aid nutrition. 

Principles of Gtood Salads 

1. Quality of the ingredients of salads includes freshness, proper cleaning 
of greens and all salad items, and proper storage before and after 
preparation. Excess handle's should be avoided since this bruises food 

. items and increases waste. It also decreases nutritional value. 

2. Foods should be properly drained. Greens should be dry. 
3- All salads should be neat and attractive on the plate. 
k. Salads should be simple in composition. ' 

5» The taste and texture should be appetising. 

6. The salad should be properly chilled. 

?. Foods combined in a salad should go well together. 

Salad Categories 

A salad may serve one of four. general purposes in a meal. It may be an 
appetizer, an ac?.ompanJment, a main dish, or a dessert. 

The appetizer salad should stimulate the appetite. It should be light and 
served in a small portion. Examples are variotis fruit cups, shrimp^or crabmeat 
cocktail, chopped chicken livers, or pickled herring. 



A second means of determining doneness of meats is following a chart 
that specifies the number of minutv2s cooking per pound. This method may he 
deceiving, however ; since various roasts have different surface areas — those 
having greater surface areas cooking faster. 

A third means used to determine doneness of meats is that of inserting 
needles, withdrawing them and passing the needle over one's cheek or other 
sensitive skin area. Hiis jnethod visibly has its limits of accuracy, since 
no two people would prphably agree upon the doneness and who would be able to 
say which one was more correct? It is not a very sanitary method either. 

The fourth method is that of pushing on the roast with a fork or with one's 
finger. The use of fingers is usually done for steaks and chops. This method, 
like the needle method, is rather inaccurate. Doneness is "determined" by 
the relative firmness of the area depressed, (the more done it is, the firmer 
the meat) and experience. 

The fifth and last method is pricking the meat with a fork to see how much 
juice is released and the color of the escaping juice. The problem is that 
this makes the product drier by permitting the juices to escape. 

One additional consideration that we must keep in mind when cooking meat 
is that of carry-over cooking. Even after a product has been removed from the 
oven, heat is still being transferred to the center of the product by conduction. 
This is known as carry-over cooking. Especially with beef, people have 
preferences as to how well done they like their meat. Even when a roast is 
judged to be rare when removed from the oven, this additional cooking may pro- 
duce meat that will^be closer to medium when served. This is an excellent 
example of when a meat thermometer is very useful. To achieve a rare roast 

one would remove the roast from the oven when the thermometer reads 

0 

115-125 F. The roast is allowed to set and, when served, the internal temperature 
will be that of a rare roast. (For medium remove roast from 135-1^5^ F.j for 
well-done 155-165^ F.) 



One of the most difficult tasks ; and possibly the most important , is that 
of carving meat. A good carvine job results in portions of equal size 
(portion control) and serves to eliminate excessive waste • A general knowledge 
of anatomy of the animal and the correct tools kept in perfect condition are 
the first steps to proper carving. A few points you ^should keep in mind when 
carving are: (l) Cleanli:;ess ; carve on a cutting board that is clean. Have 
yourself and your equipment spotlessly clean. Have enough pans ready before 
you to complete the job. Use a separate container for scraps and keep the 
cutting board reasonably dry. (2) Proper equipment: use the correct knives 
that are razor sharp and above all, learn to use a meat fork. Always cut across 
the grain of the meat and away from yourself when possible. Stack cut portions 
in such a manner that they can be easily removed on the serving line without 
breaking or crumbling. 

Use of a slicing machine eliminates many problems of carving, but the 
meat :nust be boned first. 



WORKBOOK EXERCISBS 



Lesson 9 

Meat Section ^ 

A. GENERAL MEAT COOKERY 

AND 

B. ROASTING MEAT 

1. From a "Beef Chart" list four cuts of beef that can be cooked 
by dry heat methods and four cuts that should be prepared using 
moist heat methods. Chart can be found in the University library 
food production texts or in some cookbooks. 

Dry Heat Moist Heat 

A. A. 

B. B. 

C. C. 

D. D. 

2. Explain the effects of a high temperature used for roasting (^75^ F). 



3. Explain "carry-over cooking." 



^. • A. Define MIREPOIX. 



B. What purpose does a MIREPOIX serve? 



C. When is a MIREPOIX applied to a roast? Why? 



5. Which cooks faster, a boned rolled roast or a bone-in roast of the 
same size? Why? 



KEY TO WORKBOOK EXERCISES 



Lesson 9 



Meat Section 



SECTIONS A AND B 



I. 



Moist 



A. 
B. 
C. 
D- 



Any cut from 
Rit, Short Loin, 
or Sirloin (and 
Ground Beef) 



A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 



Any cut from Flank Steak, 
Roiind, Chuck, Short Plate, 
Fore Shank, Brisket, or 
Knuckle 



2. Larger cooking loss, drier product 

3. Once a product is removed from the oven, cooking does not stop hut 
continues hecause heat is heing conducted to the center of the product 

h. A. Comhination of chopped celery, onion, and carrots 
B* Add flavor to a roast and drippings 

C.^ Near the end of the roasting period — just long enough to cook the 



vegetahles. If it were added too soon, the vegetahles would turn. 



5. Bone in; the hone conducts hoat and cooking occurs faster than if no 
hone were present. 



C. Broiling Meats 

Broiling, another dry heat method of cooking, is a process which mostly " 
involves radiant heat (a mirximal amount of broiling involves convection). 
Like roasting, the broiling process is recommended for tender cuts of meat* 

Depending upon the type of equipment in the establishment, broiling 
may be accomplished by heat released from gas or electric elements or from 
"charcoal. Although flames from other fuels such as gasoline, kerosene, 
alcohol, or lighter fluid would serve to broil a meat product, the flavor 
of these flames remains on the meat and leaves a foul taste. Use of some 
of these fuels fo- cooking would also be dangerous to a person's health. 

There are many factors that one should consider when determining the 
desirable temperature for broiling a piece of meat. The kind. of meat, the 
cut of meat, its thickness, the size, the temperature of the meat at the time 
when cooking is to begin, the amount of fat in the meat, and the intensity of 
the heat are all things that should be Kept in laind. 

Generally, a thicker piece of meat requires more broiling time than a 
thinner one, a frozen or near-frozen cut requires more time than a cut 
closer to being fully thawed; a more lean pxece of meat requires more time 
than one with good fat distribution, depending on the thickness. 

When dealing specifically with frozen meats, the following things should 
be kopt in mind: (l) frozen steaks or chops can be broiled without being thawed. 
Keep temperature lower~\mtil the meat has thawed, then raise the temperature. 
(The broiler rack may also be lowered at first, then raised as cooking progresses.) 
(2) if the thickness of a steak or chop is greater than one and one-half inches, 
these meats should be almost completely thawed before broiling to ensure that 
cooking takes place throughout (or use process described in #1 above). (3) be- 
cause the interior of a frozen steak delays in cooking during the broiling 
process, it is easier to cooii any steak (and especially thicker ones) to a rare 
state of doneness. The exterior browns faster and the interior remains rare. 



To prepare a piec^ of meat for broiling, dip it into, or brush on, vegetable 
oil. Salt, pepper, garlic, paprika, and other seasonings may be added to this 
oil or sprinkled directly on the meat after the oil has been applied* The 
oil serves two pvirposet it prevents the meat from sticking^ to the hot grid 
and it increases the surface temperatiire of the meat which causes browning. 
(Butter should not be used in place of oil since the smoke point of butter 
is too low for the heat of the broiler.) 

The meat is placed on the grid and is turned to allow cooking to occur 
on both sides. The number of times a piece of meat is turned varies, de- 
pending upon the thickness of the meat. A thinner cut may only be turned 
once; a thick piece may be turned a number of times. Turning also produces 
x's on the siirface of the meat (grid marks), which enhances its appearance. 

Care should be taken when turning any item on the broiler. Tongs or a 
spatula should be used rather than a fork since the fork would puncture the 
meat and would allow jx-ices to escape, thus causing a dry finished product. 
A fork may be used if care is taken only to pierce the fat covering of the meat. 

When broiling steaKs, the outside fat covering is scored (slit with a 
knife) about every inch. This prevents the fat from cxirling up as it dries; 
the steak will remain flat against the grids and will cook evenly. When scoring 
a steak, cut completely through the fat without cutting into the meat. 

One of the most difficult things to determine is the doneness of a broiled 
item. This is almost always done by touch (firmness of the meat indicates 
degree of doneness) and by- visual inspection. When a bltint instrument is 
pressed against the surface, the color of the escaping Juices is the second 
indication of doneness. (The redder the juice, the rarer the meat.) It is 
not really worthwhile to use a meat thermometer when testing a broiled product 
for doneness since the meat is usually too thin to get an accurate reading and 
such a short period of cooking time and frequency of turning the meat does not 
justify going to so much trouble. Good judgment in this case is a direct result 
of experience and practice. 
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steaks and chops that are broiled should be removed froa the heat slightly 
before they reach the requested stage of doneness. This allows for the 
carry-over cooking that occurs once the neat is removed from the broiler. 

Sirloin, porterhouse, T-bone, strip, Delmonico (rib eye), rib, club, 
and tendetloin (filet) are beef steaks that are tender enough for broiling 
(if the quality of beef they come from is high). Lamb chops and lamb steaks 
can be broiled, depending upon the amount of fat in them. Ground meats that 
contain 15 to 25^ fat broil well. Fat meats and bacon can be broiled, as can 
ham steaks. Broiling of pork chops and sparer ibs is not recommended unless pre- 
viously cooked to a well done state (finishing by broiling). This process may 
be reversed so that the chops and ribs are first broiled and finished in the oven. 

Two variations of broiling are barbecuing and pan broiling. Barbecuing 
can be broiling with basting a product while it broils, pan broiling is done 
.in a skillet or shallow, flat pan. The fat from the skillet should be removed 
(poiired off) as it accumulates to prevent frying from occurring. This is very 
difficult to do, and therefore most pan broiling results in a fried product. 
Although the appearance of a pan broiled product differs from one that has been 
broiled in the normal way, technically, the method is a form of actual broiling. 
D. Cooking with Moist Heat (Meat) 

Moist heat methods of cooking are generally \ised with less tender cuts 
of moat. The moist heat methods apply liquid through either simmering, steaming, 
frying, boiling, stewing, or poaching- Water, wine, tomatoes, and a variety 
of other products with liquid content may be added to tenderize meats. The one 
factor to remember when cooking meats in liquids is to keep the liquid at a 
temperature below boiling. These simmering temperatures (about l80^ F.) serve 
to tenderize meats; boiling temperatures toughen the product. 
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Braising is one method of noist heat cookery. The meat is browned in 
a small amount of fat and cooked slowly on top of the stove with a small 
amount of water added. (The browning process may not be employed in all 
braisine aituations--when a fricasee is wade— a blond stew— no browning is • 
involved. The meat is cooked only in its own juices to limit browning*) 
Pot roasts, fricassees, and Swiss steaks are all prepared by braising. Meats 
used in braising may be rolled in seasoned floiir and then browned in fat, 
though this is not always done. (Usi;ally another cooking process is employed 
arter braising to finish cooking the product.) 

The process called sauteeing is merely the proceduio used to brown meats 
in oleo, oil, butter, or shortening. Althougli there is iisually an additional 
finishing process involved when meat is first sauteed, it could be the 
only process used in cooking meats. This, however, would only be recommended 
with small pieces of meat, since larger ones would not cook thoroughly imder 
these conditions without burning on the surface. 

Another moist heat method for cooking meats is steaming. Steaming involves 
adding water or other liquid to the product and covering the container so 
that steam forms.. Pressure cooking is a variation of steaming and differs 
only In the fact that the product is cooked under pressure. 

Since there are many variations in cooking times and temperatures in the 
above mentioned moist heat methods, we will not discuss these areas further. 
The recipes for making products by these methods are very specific about 
cooking times and temperatures j it is to our advantage not to get more detailed 
since each case would produce exceptions. 



E. Cooking Stevs 

The stewing process is one that is closely related to simmering. It 

- o / . 

involves cooking meats and vegetables in vater of about lb5 F. \a simmering 
temperature). The meat used for stewing is generally tough. It is usually 
cut into small pieces before cooking. These pieces are frequently floured 
and browned in a small amount of fat. A blond stew requires no browning of the 
meat. Water or other liquid is then added to the browned meat to sufficiently 
cover it. (Tlie amount of liquid added is greater than that used in braising 
and simmering.) .About 30 minutes before the meat is fully cooked, vegetables 
are added. If they are added at the beginning of the cooking period they would 
be overcooked and would fall apart. 

When the meat and vegetables are both fully cooked, the liquid is thickened 
(\isually with floiir or corn starch) to make a light gravy. Care should be 
taken to add the thickening agent as recommended in Lesson 6 on Gravies to avoid 
lumps in the liquid portion of the stow. 

Additional seasonings may be added to the stew at this time. The stew 
should be transferred from the cooking utensil (pot or steam jacketed kettle) 
to another pot or steam table pan and held (usually in a bain marie) until 
serving. 
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WORKBOOK EXERCISES , ' 

Lesson 9 

BROILING MEATS 

!• What characteristics are desirable in a cut of meat that is to he broiled? 



2. List 3 beef items that may be broiled. 

A. ' ' , 

C. 

3. You are given a frozen 2" T-bone steak to bo broiled to a well-done 
state as quickly as possible. Describe in detail the steps you would 
go through and the considerations of temperature you would make. 



k* Name two variations of broiling process and describe how they are 
different from standard broiling procedures, 

A. 



B. 



c 



! 0 



WORKBOOK EXERCISES 
Lessun 9 

D. COOKING WITH MOIST HEAT 

1. Explain the difference between braising and sauteeing. 



2. What is a fricassee? 



3. What effects would an increase of 100 F. produce in regard to how long 
the product would he cooked and qxaality of the finished product (shrinkaee, 
loss^' nutritional value> taste)? 



Why is shortening preferable to butter when used for browning meats? 



•E. COOKING STEWS 

1* What is the difference between stewing and braising? 



2. Define RAGOUT. (Consult an outside reference.) 
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Consult vith tlio meat cook in your establisliuient (or a text book) 
to determine the hasic difference between browned, blonde, and white 
stews . 



, KEY TO WORKBOOK EXERCISES 
Lesson 9 

SECTION C. 

1. Tendorntss^ good fat distribution 

2. A. Any cut from Rib> Shortloin^ or Sirloin 
B. Same as A 

C« Same as A 

Tempera t\ire should be kept extremely low> especially until steak is thawed> 

then raised slightly. 
k. A. barbecuing— -basting product with barbecue sauce while broiling 

B* pan broiling— use of a skillet and pouring off fat as it accumulates 
to prevent frying 
SECTION D. ^' . 

1* Braising is cooking in a small amount of liquid (about l/3 of the meat is 
covered with water); sauteeing is frying food in shallow fat in a frying pan. 

2. a blonde stew— no browning of the meat has taken place 

3* A 100^ F. increase would probably put the temperature well above boiling. 
This toughens the product^ increases shrinkage^ decreases flavor and nay 
lower nutritional value. 

k. Shortening is used because it has a higher smoke point than butter. 

SECTION E. 

1. The stewing process involves using more liquid (the product is fully 
covered) in cooking than braising (l/3 of the product is covered). 

2. Ragout — ^we 11 -seasoned meat and vegetables cooked in a thick sauce (a form 
of stew). 

3* They involve browning of the meat to various degrees. 
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EFS SPECIFICS: LESSON 9 

(Sinr both Lessons 9 and 10 deal with the activities of the meat cooks in 
preparing entree will deal with the responsibilities of the HFS MEAT 

CUTTER - BROILERMi\N in this lesson. The layout of the KFS Kitchen, Figure l.a-'-next 
page — ^will show you the placement of both work areas.) 

Wlien the IIFS Restaurant began its business (about 10 years ago), there was a 
definite advantage to buying meats in large quantities and cutting them on the 
premises. It was not unusual to purchase a side of beef or a whole forequarter or 
hindquarter and have the meat cutter butcher it. In thi^ way, the HFS was able to 
ensure the quality of its steaks and roasts and could have them cut to desired' 
specifications of size. In the long run,, such a process would generally be less 
expensive than ordering individual steaks and the like. 

In the present day situation, however, there is very little meat cutting done 
in the HFS. There are many reasons for this. First of all, with the great increase 
in ^-^'^es, it hardly pays the HFS to hire a full time moat cutter when it can purchase 
high quality meats already cut at the same or even a lower price. In addition to 
the money paid tio the meat cutter, the KFS had to purchase many large pieces of 
equipment, and the cost of operating this equipment v/as also great. The sum of JU-\sr 
these three items plus the cost of purchasing the meat almost alv7ays exceeded the 
price of pre-^cut meats. As a result, the HFS decided to sell all of its large 
meat cutting equipment except for the meat grinder. (See Lesson 10, Figure 8:) 
This piece of equipment is still used to grind meat for hamburgers, meat loaf, ham 
loaf J and other items served in the HFS. Perhaps in the future, the HFS may 
purchase most of these items in the form of convenience products which will enable 
them* to^ sell the meat grinder. 

Besides using the meat grinder, the m.eat cutter may also be responsible for 
boning chicken breasts, boning roasts before or after cooking, skinning and 
portioning tenderloins, carving and portioning roasts, rolling and tying roasts, 
cutting and portioning various types of steaks (or chops), cutting pockets in pork 
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chops for stuffing, carving cooked turkeys, and cutting up chickens into their 
parts, Tlie meat cutter is also responsible for keeping the equipment and utensils 
in good condition. This includes sharpening knives and employing proper techniques 
of sanitation. 

Because the meat cutter's job does not involve enough v/ork for it to be a full- 
time position, it is combined with a second part-time position — that of a broiler- 
man. The broilerman works only during the evening meal since his meat cutting 
activities keep him occupied during part of the morning and early afternoon. He 
uses the broiler shown in Figure 7 (Sandwich Station)' to broil steaks, chops, and 
pther catree items, on the liFS dinner menu. (Also, see Figure 1.2.) All of these 
items are made to order and are broiled to the customer's specifications. 

Before the rush period begins , the broilerman consults v;ith the meat cooks to 
find out which items are on the menu for that meal that require broiling. Since 
these items have been previously portioned, they can be removed from' the meat 
station and placed in the refrigerator in the short order station. I-rtien one of 
these items is requested, the waitress informs the broilerman and he prepares the 
order. Plates for serving are stored belov: the sandwich v?ork table, thus making 
theni easy for the broilerman to reach, lie may be required to garnish finished 
entrees v/ith a variety of garnishes that have been prepared by another kitchen 
worker. The completed entree is placed on the raised shelf above the sandwich 
work table where the waitress picks it up and serves it to the customer. 

As you can see from this description, the HFS saves the meat cooks steps and 
time by placing the main broiler in the sandwich area. In this way, the orders 
are prepared and served quickly without wasted steps by the waitress or broilerman. 
This allows the products to be of the highest quality when they are served to the 
HFS guests. 
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KFS EXERCISES 

When a large roast is prepared in your estiablishraent; is it frozen or thawed 
when cooking begins? Wliy? 



Name and describe the type of oven(s) used for roasting where you work. 



A. List the steps your cook follows when preparing a roast for the ovon. 



B. Does this differ from the procedure described in the lesson?- 



A. How is the doneness of a roast deti^- mined where you work? 



B. What is the most accurate way- to determine doneness? 



Is the idea of "carry-over cooking" kept in mind when your cook checks a 
roast for doneness? (if you answered yes, how do you know? If not, vr!;at 
is the effect upon the final product?) 



What is done with the drippings from a roast where you work? 



7. Wxat seasonings are used by the cook in your work place for roasts? 



8. Describe the broiling equipment used at your place of employment (gas, 
electric, or other, fuel used, hoij to adjust level of heat, etc.)» 



9. From the meat cook in your establishment or from your instructor, obtain a 
recipe for a product that uses a moist heat cooking method. Describe how 
the product is seasoned. IJhat is the procedure used for determinine doneuf^ss? 



c 



10. In your work place, which is used for brovming meats on the range, butter or 
another shortening? 
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SKILIS 
Lesson 9 

56. Carve a rib roast 

57* Carve a rolled roast 

58., Sharpen knives with steel 

59* Determine the doneness of a roast using meat thermometer 

60. Skin a tenderloin 

61. Bone a roast 

62. Roll a roast 

" ;;63. Cut a pocket in a pork chop 
6^. Turn meat on a broiler 
65. Score fat on meat before broiling 
66 • Adjust the broiler 

BELATED SKILIS: #'s 3^ 10, 11, 12, ?Ji, 2?, 28, 30, 31, 32, k9, 53, 5^ 



Q 
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ABOUT LESSON 10 
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The material in this lesson deals with the principles of poultry cookfery.and 
:cish and shellfish cookery. After you complete this lesson, you should be able to 
identify, describe, and perform the activities Involved in properly preparing any 
poultry, fish, or shellfish item. You are also responsible for learning to set up, 
operate ) and clean any piece of equipment that is used by the meat cook. 



STUDENT DIRECTIONS ^ 

i« Read pages 1*4. 

2. Complete the Workbook Exercises on page 5. 

3. Check your answers^ with the Workbook Key on page 6. 

4. If you have answered questions incorrectly, re-read the appropriate material 
and re-answer any questions you missed before going on to //5. 

5. Read pages 7-11. 

6. Complete the Workbook Exercises on pages 12 and 13. 

7. Check your answers with the Workbook Key on page 14. 

If you have answered questions .incorrectly, re-read the appropriate material 
and re-answer any questions you missed before going on to M* 

9. Read pages 15-20. 

10. Complete the Workbook Exercises on pages 21 and 22. 

11. Check your answers with the Workbook Key on page 23. 

12* If you have answered questions incorrectly, re-read the appropriate material 
and re-answer any questions you missed before you go on to //13. 

.13. Read the HFS SPECIFICS on pages 24 and 25. 

14 » Answer the TiFS questions on pages 26 and 27. 

IS* On page 28 you will find a list of SKILLS that pertain to. this lesson. Follow*: 
the procedure for checking off SKILLS. 

16. You have now completed Lesson 10 (and this course). If you still feel you do 
not understand any part of this lesson, consult with a classmate, a fellow 
worker, the establishment supervisor, or the Unl^^erslty Instructor about your 
/ ^ questions. You v;ill be given a quiz on the material presented in this lesson 
during the next class seminar • 
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MEAOS II 
Lesson 10 

F. Frying Meat and Poultry and Deep Fat Fryj.ng 

Like braising, and unlike pan-broiling, frying and deep fat frying are 
considered moist cooking methods. In both frying and deep fat frying, foods are 
prepared by adding additional liquid to them. Food is fried when it is put in or 
submerged in oil or fat. The fat is at a high enough temperature to brown the 
surface of the food and cook the interior of oue product. 

Pan- frying > Generally, tender foods that lack fat of their own are fried. 
Chicken, veal, fish, and some beef cuts are examples. Usually, thinner pieces 
of meat are fried^ the reason being that due to a high temperatiire on the surface, 
the interior of thicker food products will not fully cook before the outside is 
over -cooked. Frying, however, may be txsed either as the beginning ctep in a tvo- 
step process or as the second step. For example, breaded pork chops may be fried 
to brown them and then be finished by roasting in the oven. 

Although there is no set temperature for frying, recomiaended temperat\ires 
range from 300^ to 385^ F* This will vary according to the type of food being 
fried, the equipment being used, the method used, the degree of doneness to be 
achieved, the type of fat used, and the amount of fat absorption desired. 

All fried foods absorb fat. How much fat is absorbed depends largely upon 
the food and the temperature of the fat. Cold foods absorb more fat than foods 
at room temperature. Placing food in cold fat also increases the amount of fat 
absorbed. The amount of time a food is fried tends to effect the fat absorption; 
those products being exposed longest retain more fat than others ftied for shorter 
time periods. 

Foods that are going to be fried should be as dry as possible. If foods are" 
excessively watery, the heat of the fat turns the water to steam. The steam^ in 
turn, stays in a layer above the food and prevents browning and searing. The food 
is therefore not fried, but steamed or braised. For this reason, foods may be 
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salted and set aside for water to evaporate from their surfaces before ftying. 
Care sTiould be taken, however, not to add excess salt to the fat, since this tends 
to break down the fat and make it unsuitable for frying. Foods having high water 
content also encourage fat breakdown. . 

Deep fet Frying . Deep fat frying is similar in principle to pan-ft:ying 
except that in deep fat frying the food is completely submerged in fat. The 
length of the cooking process, therefore, is shorter since the food item does not 
have to be turned to finish cooking. 

The equipment used for deep fat frying varies, but most establishments have 

a fryer used only for this purpose. (We will not deal with pressurized deep fat 

fryers— only the conventional fryers 0 Either solid or liquid fat may be used in 

the deep fat fryer. Generally, hydrogenated fats are selected since they are more 

stable and do not break down with high heat. Such fats also have a high smoke 

point (unlike butter) . If solid fat is placed in the deep fryer, the temperature 

should be set at 200^ F. to initially melt the fat. It is even better to melt 

the fat before placing it in the fryer; this prevents the possibility of burning 

the solid fat which comes in contact with the heating element. Likewise, when 

o o 

the fryer is not in use, the temperature should be kept between 200 F. to 250 F. 
to prevent breakdown of the fat. Continually high temperatures are another cause 
of fat breakdown. 

Every deep fryer has some type of thermostat or temperature device that 
regulates the temperature of the fat. Because copper is a good heat conductor, 
it is often used in the theraiiostat— only after it has been plated with nickel or 
chrome. The reason behind this is that copper tends to break down the fat where 
nickel or other similar elements will not. The same materials are used to coat 
the frying basket. Neither the basket nor the thermostat should be cleaned with 
abrasive materials (such as cleanser) since this would result in chipping or 
removal of the coating. 



One additional factor that promotes rapid fat breakdown is the frying of 
meats and seafoods that have a high fat content • When fried, these products 
leave behind various substances that encourage fat breakdown. Therefore ^ when 
frying a variety of foods in the deep flyer, attempts should be made to fry meats 
and seafood products last. 

Broken down fat can be recognized by a rancid taste (or sinell). The fat 
also forms a heavy, yellow foam and will smoke at normal frying tejnperntureB . It 
yields products that are darker In color and are more greasy • 

When deep frying breaded products, small pieces of breading break off and 
are left in the fat after the basket has been raised. If such particles are not 
removed from the fat at least once a day (more often during heavy use), the fat 
will break down. Fat should be strained and filtered through several layers of 
cheesecloth or a special filter at least once a day to keep fat breakdown at a 
minimum. The basket should not be shaken over the fat, nor should food be salted 
over the fat after frying. This also promotes fat breakdown. As you can see, 
all possible steps should be taken to prevent fat breakdown since this produces 
low quality products. Excessive waste of fat in this manner is also expensive 
for the establishment. 

As we have previously stated, there is no real "correct" temperature for 
frying most food items. Although specific temperatiires may be stated in reqipes 
or on charts, the following factors influence these temperatures: 

1. Size and shape of the food product — since more time is required to 
thoroughly cook a thick piece of food than a thinner one, the 
temperature should be lover to prevent bu'^'nlng. 

2. The amount of food being fried in relation to the amount of fat 
in the fryer—to a certain point (maximum of 1 to 10 ratio) the 
amount of fat should be about ten times greater than the amount of 
food being fl'ied. This means that more fat produces more heat to 
cook the food and there is less drop in temperature when foods absorb 
heat. 



3. The amount of water in the food item— the hitjhor the water content,, 
the longer the period of frying since it takes more heat to raise 
the temperature of water than any other food product. High water 
content also breaks down fat. 

4. Presence of breading on the food—the breading slows the transfer 
of heat and it must be fried too. As a result, an overall lower 
temperature is desirable since a high temperature will burn the 
breading before the product is thoro\ighly cooked. 

5» Frozen or fresh- -a frozen product requires 2556 more frying time 
than the same product that is not frozen. 

After food has been deep fried, it is, removed from the fryer by lifting the 
basket, letting excess fat drain from the food above the fryer. Do not shake the 
basket over the fryer. The basket contents are then emptied into a pan whose 
bottom is covered with absorbent brown paper. This paper soaks up the additional 
fat from the fried items before they are served. Deep fat fried products are 
best when served soon after preparation. Long periods of holding decrease the 
qtaality of food items. 

The fryer in your establishment may vary from the traditional two-basket 
model. It is up to you to acqxiaint yourself with this equipment and its specific 
functions in your operation. 

Specifics in deep fat frying meat and poultry * Keeping in mind what has been 
stated about the principles of deep fat cookery, we will now deal specifically 
with the deep frying of meat and poultry. 

Unless breaded, neats particularly are not deep fried. The process tends 
to dry out and toughen even the most tender cuts of meat. 

Likewise, poultry that is deep fried is usually cut into pieces (leg, wing, 
etc.) and breaded before it is fried. This insulates the meat and protects it 
from drying out. Breading also prevents foods from absorbing an excessive amount 
of fat. 

NOTE: The breading process may vary depending upon the establishiuent. 
(See ^'poultry cookery"— frying. ) 



WORKBOOK EXERCISES 
Lesson 10 

F* FRYING MEAT AND POULTRY AND DEEP FAT BKYING 
1. How do pan-frying and pan-broiling differ? 



2. A thinner piece of laeat shotild be fried slowly/quickly at a high/low temper- 
ature. 



3» Why did you answer §2 above as you did? 
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k. Of what type of taetal should the basket on a deep fat fryer be made? 



5. Name three things that would encourage fat breakdown • 
A. 

6. What percent of additional frying time do frozen foods require?^ 



7. What would be the procedure in deteriaining thermostat accuracy? 



8. How often should the theraostat be checked for accviracy? 
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KEY OX) WORKBOOK EXERCISES 
Lesson 10 

SECTION F ' 

1. In pan-frying the fat from, the meat (and added fat) is left in the pan as the 
product cooks. In pan-broiling> the fat froQ the meat is removed as it 
accmulates to prevent frying from taking place. 

2. quickly/high 

3. Higher heat decreases cooking time and prevents an excess of fat absorption 
k* It should be chrome plated 

5. High temperatures, certain metals, foods with high fat content, particles of 
breading left in the fat, salt. 

6. 25^6 

7* Every two weeks or so. 

8» Set heat dial on fryer to a specific teiDperature, see what temperature 

thermostat registers, and submerge another thermostat or themometer to check 
accuracy. 



G, Poultry Cookery 

Although the term poultry includes any doaesticated bird raised for eggs or 
meat, we will deal only with chicken and turkey, ihese two forias of poultry may 
be purchased in a variety of ways: fresh or frozen, dressed or pan-ready and the 
like. 

Poultry is classified in a number of ways generally based upon age and sex. 

The weight of the bird may vary within these classes and is not usually a means 

I 

of categorizing poultry. For example, a bird of over ten months of age (either 
a hen or rooster) may range from four to six poiinds (average weight). 

The following charts may be good guidelines for classifying chicken and turkey. 



CLASS 



AGE 



AVEaSAGfi WEIGHT 



METHOD OF 
EREPARATION 



CHICKEN 

Rock Cornish Hen 

Broiler 

Fryer 



Roaster 



Capon 
Stag 

Stewing hen or foul 
Cock or rooster 

TURKEY 

Fryer -roaster 



Young hen 
Young Tom 



Old hen 
Old Tom 



5-7 weeks 
9-12 weeks 
9-12 weeks 



3-5 months 

Under 8 months 
Under 10 months 
Over 10 months 
Over 10 months 



l6 weeks 



5-7 months 
5-7 months 



a-15 months 
8-15 months 



3A - 2 lb. 

3 A - 2-1/2 lb. 

2-i/2 - 3-1/2 lb. 



3-1/2 - 5 lb. 



3-1/2 - 9 lb. 
3-1/2 - 6 lb. 
3-1/2 - 6 lb. 



k - 9 lb. 

8-12; 12 - 16 lb. 
8-12; 12 - l6; 
l6 - 20 lb. 

10 - 20 lb. 

12 - 30 lb* 



Bake or barbecue 
Broil, roast, 
deep fry, barbecue, 
sautee, or poach. 

Broil, roast, or 
fricasse 

Roast 

Stew or braise 
Stew or fricasse 
Stew or soup 



Roast, braise, or 
barbecue 

Roast 

Roast 

Roast or stew 
Roast or stew 
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The age and size of the bird largely determines the method of cooking chosen. 
Large birds cannot easily be portioned for serving before cooking and are usually 
roasted or simmered, then portioned. Smaller birds can easily be halved, quartea?- 
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ed, or sectioned into parts before being broilcjd, fricasseed, deep fried, or 
poached. 

Since poultry is highly perishable it is desirable to either freeze (below 
0^ F.) or refrigerate it at 3^-36^ F. Once poultry has been defrosted, it should 
be used as quickly as possible and NEVER refrozon. Defrosting encourages bacteria 
and spoiling agents to multiply. (Care should be taken not to break the skin 
before stori/ig since this protects the flesh from the harmful bacteria •) 

J As you can see fron the chart, young, lender birds are cooked mostly by dry 
heat methods and older, tougher birds by moist heat methods- Uie age of the bird 
can largely be determined by the flexibility of the breastbone. The younger the 
bird, the more flexible the breastbone. Hiis becomes hard and brittle with age. 
When birds are bought frozen, lialved, or in pieces, the name classification 
determines the age of the bird (i.e., "stewing chicken.") 
ROASTING 

The roasting process is one of the most popular methods of cooking poultry. 
The white meat of poultry is generally drier than the dark meat and should, 
therefore, be prevented from drying out during the cooking process. One way to 
assure a moist product is to place the breast (white meat) at the bottom of the pan. 
(a roasting rack is used to elevate the bird to prevent frying from taking place 
at the bottom of the pan.) This way-, the fat covering on the back of the bird 
melts during the cooking process and bastes the meat, thus making it more moist. 
The problem with this method is that the desired browning of the breast is not 
achieved, If the meat is portioned after roasting, this is really unimportant, 
but when the whole bird or parts are served intact, mure browning is necessary. 
.This can be facilitated by turning the bird breast up for the last 15 minutes of 
roasting and brushing on a costing of three parts honey to one part soy sauce. 
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If the bird is to be cooked the entire time breast up, it is Xiecessary to 
frequently baste the bird vith drippings • Basting can be lessened by covering 
the breast vith a double folded piece of cheesecloth and basting only tvo or three 
times during the roasting period. The cloth should be removed 20 or 30 lainutes 
before it is finished to allov adequate browning to occur • 

Cooking a bird in aluminum foil or in plastic wrap is not recommended since 
the Juices are kept inside the wrapping. This causes a steamed product rather 

! 
/ 

than a roasted one; the result is a pot-roasted flavor that may be less desirable. 

The normal roasting temperature for poultry is usually suggested in a recipe. 
It is possible to minimize shrinkage by roasting at 250^ F. This lengthens the 
cooking period, however, and should be accounted for. It may also produce a dry 
product if the cooking period is very long. Cooking at temperatures above 350° F. 
tends to lessen roasting time but produces a dried, toughened product. 

The best way to determine doneness of poultry is to i^e a ineat therraometer . 
It shoxild be placed in the thickest part of the thigh or breast away from the bono. 
The ten5)erature should be 185-195^ P. (or less for carry-over cooking —about l65° P. 
If the bird is stuffed, the thermometer may be placed in the centei* of the stuffing. 
This should reach a temperature of l65^. 

In large quantity food operations, poultry is not stuffed. The dressing is 
prepared separately, in large pans to shorten cooking time and simplify the work. 
After it is prepared, the stuffing is portioned and served with slices of poultry 
or poultry parts. 

If the roasted poultry is to be held for any length of time for serving, it 
should be covered either with a moist clot^ or with aluminum foil to prevent 
drying and kept in a slow ov^n or a heating cabinet (food warmer). 
BROILING 

Since broiling is a dry heat cooking method, only young, tender poultry should 
be prepared in this way. The poultry is usually cut into parts or prepared by 
removing the backbone and partially cutting the wing and leg joints before broiling. 
Both methods cause the bird to lie flat under the broiler, thus allowing equal heat 
penetration to reach all parts. 



The bird is dipped into a mixturo of oil, salt, white pepper, and paprika 
and is placed on a pre-hs^ated grid over or under the broiler. Depending on the 
thickness of the poultry and the intensity of the heat, the grid is adj^^sted so 
that the meat is four to six inches from the heat sources. If it is placed too 
close the skin vill burn before the meat is thoroughly cooked inside. It should 
only be turned once. 

If the bird is not dipped in oil prior to being placed under the broiler, it 
:nay be basted with clarified butter with paprika added (or some variation of this). 
It should be basted every four to five minutes. Since this method becumes terribly 
messy and time consuming, it is not standard procedure. 

A popular variation of broiled chicken is barbecued chicken. This process 
involves broiling while baoting with a specially prepared barbecue sauce. Tlie 
poultry sho..ld be placed seven to nine inches from the heat so\:rce to allow slow 
cooking. The bird should be turned frequently to permit even cooking and browning 
(frequently done on a rotisserie). 
FRYING 

Because of the nature of the frying process regarding its toughening effect 
on meat, young, tender chickens (I-I/2 - 3-1/2 lbs.) as "fryers" or "roasters" 
are usually the only poultry products fried. Chicken may be pan fried, deep 
fried, or oven fried. 

Pan frying involves dredging parts of the chicken (or flouring it) in 
seasoned flour (flour, salt, and paprika). The parts are placed in a skillet 
containing about one-half inch of cooking fat and are evenly browned and cooked. 
This may be the only method of cooking used, -.-.r the chicken may bo finished in a 
moderate (350^ F.) oven for ten minutes. The finishing process improves the final 
product. (The pan is usually covered for the first 15 niinutes of the pan frying 
process and the cover is removed for the last five minutes or so to crisp the 
chicken. ) 



The deep ff ying process involves frying chicken in a large aaiount of fat 
af*ter it has been breaded or batter-dipped. Breading consists of dredging the dry 
pieces of chicken in seasoned flour ^ dipping them in an egg and/or milk solution^ 
and rolling them in fine cmmbs. This coating must set (about 15 minutes on a rack) 
so that it adheres to the chicken in the deep frying process. Southern fried 
chicken is a popular breaded product. 

Batter dipping merely consists of dipping the pieces in a batter, letting the 
excess drain off, and putting them in the fat. An example of a batter -dipped 
product is Maryland style chicken. ^ 

Deep frying takes relatively little time to thoroughly cook the chicken from 
its raw state to produce a tasty, golden brown product. The process is prefeired 
oyer the other frying techniques because of its simplicity and the small amount of 
food handling it involves. 

The oven fiying process is one usually used for halves or quarters of chicken. 
It allows a thoroughly brownc^ i product without burning. Floured and breaded 
chicken is placed on greased baking sheets or pans. Oil is then poured over the 
surfaces of the single layer of chicken- The pans are placed in a 325-350^ oven 
for approximately one hour* 

The above mentioned methods have many variations. Recipes should be consulted 
for specifics. 
Other Moist Heat Methods 

Poultry may be cooked by simmering, steaming, or poaching as well as by the 
methods previously mentioned. See "Cooking with Moist Heat" for more information. 



WORKBOOK EXERCISES 



Losson 10 

POULTOY COOKING 



1. You, as the assistant meat cook, are given the assignment of preparing 
chicken for a banquet of 100 people. The chickens have heen delivered 
and are fryers. From the knowledge you have, choose two possible methods 
of preparation of the entree and justify your choice in terms of time re- 
quired for preparation and quality of the finished product (acceptability). 



2. Define POULTRY. 



3» How are the poultry classes determined? 



At what temperatures are poultry products refrieerated?_ 
Frozen? 

5* How can you tell if a bird is young? 



6. A. Why is poultry basted? 



h* How often? 
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7# In t^rmB of portions per pound, which is more economical, a ten pound or 
a twenty pound turkey? 



8. List two ways to defrost frozen poultry* 
A. 

o 

9. Why is it not a good idea to roast large, stuffed birds at 250 or lower? 



10. Should poultry be carved as^soon as it has been removed from the oven? Why 
or why not? 



11 • How can a deep brown surface on a bird be achieved? 



12. What is the difference between stewing and poaching? 
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KEY TO WORKBOOK EXERCISES 
Lesson 10 

SECTION G 

1. Possible methods: broil, roast, deep fat fry, barbecue, sautee, or poach# 
In terms of shortest preparation tiiae and greatest acceptability, broiling 
and deep fat frying are probably best. 

2. Any domesticated bird raised specifically for meat or eggs. 
3- 1. -AGE 

SEX 

3- I.'EIGHT « 



c 
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^- 3*«-36° F.; 0^ F. or below 

5- If the bird has a flexible breastbone, it is yoxmg. 
6. A. To prevent drying out of the white meat 

B. This greatly depends upon size and age of bird and method of roasting. 
(CSenerally every half hour) 
7« A 20 pound turkey 

8. 1. Place in refrigerator in original wrapping or 

2. Place bird in wrapping under cold running water 
9* The lower temperature and long roasting time to produce a fully cooked product 

encourage growth of harmful bacteria and mici'o-organisms in the stuffing. 

10. No; it should be allowed to stand for about 30 minutes before carving to let 
the Juices "set" and be re-absorbed by the muscles. This makes the meat 
firmer, thus making ca3rving easier. 

11. By brushing the surface of the bird with a mixture of three parts hone;y to one 
part soy sauce before the last 15 minutes roasting. 

12. Stewing involves use jf more water than does poaching. 
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H. FISH AND SHELLFISH COOKERY 

We have previously dealt with determining methods of cooking laeat and poultry^ 
a decision which is largely based upon the tenderness of the flesh. Choosing 
methods by which tc cook fish differs in that the fat content of the fish is the 
decisive factor. Unlike raeat^ there is little coiuu^otive tissue in fish* This 
is why there is a difference in how to deterjiine cooking methods. Generally, fish 
having a low fat content are deep fried, poached, or baked in a sauce. These with 
a high fat content are prepared by broiling, baking or pan frying. 

The following is a list of some of the most commonly eaten fish and their fat 
contents : 



Bass, giant sua 
Bass, sec; 
Caviar 
Cod 

FlOvJider 

Haddock 

Halibut 

Mackerel 

Perch 

Salmon 

Shad 

Smelt 

Sturge.on 

Swordfish 

Trout 

Tuna 



SHELLFISH 



Clams 

Crabs 

Lobster 

Oyster 

Scallops 

Shrimp 



1$ (low) 

% (low) 
1% (high) 
1*% (very low) 
• 55& (very low) 
% (low) 
.65& (very low) 
8^ (moderate) 
1»25& (very low) 

165^ (high) 
9*55& (moderate) 

^> (low) 
k.% (low) 
3.856 (low) 

(very low) 
(moderate) 



l*i*^ (very low) 

2.5?^ (very low) 

1.9?^ (very low) 

2.(yfo (very low) 

1.3^ (very low) 

1.5?^ (very low) 



In the quantity food business, fish may be purchased in these forms: 
whole, fillets (side cuts), sticks (fillets that have been portioned), and steaks 
(cross -section). It may be fresh or frozen. 
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Becausts of its nature, fish is a highly perishable food. If it is not stored 
properly, it spoils very quickly- Fresh fish should be refrigerated at temperatures 
below 40 F., preferably at 32-3o F. It should be wrapped in a moisture-proof 
wrapping to hold it^ moisture in and to prevent it from absorbing and releasing 
off -flavors. FisTh that is exposed to air spoils quickly. 

Frozen fish should be wrapped like fresh fish if it is not so packaged upon 
arrival and kept at temperatures below 0^ F. It should not be thawed until just 
before its use. 

Frozen fish is ijsually thawed before cooking although it may be cooked from 
a frozen state if adequate time is allowed. There are two methods acceptable for 
thawing frozen fish. One is to thaw it in the refrigerator at 37^ to kO^ F. 
(about eight hours, depending upon size of the container). This method is pre- 
ferred over the second method. The second method involves leaving the fish in 
its wrapping and placing it under COLD running water until thawed. Hot water 
should never be used to force-thaw fish nor should fish be thawed at_roo m temper a- 
ture. Both of these methods encourage the growth of undesirable bacteria that 
lowers the quality of the product. They cause loss of nutrients and loss of flavor. 
They also cause a loss of moisture that results in a drier product. 
BAKING FISH 

Fish having high or moderate fat content are chosen for baking and broiling. 
Such fish as salmon and mackerel bake well. The whole fish, fish steaks, or the 
fillets (sides of the fish) may be baked. A whole fish may be stuffed before 
baking although this is not necessary. 

Before baking the fish is salted, peppered, and sprinkled with lemon juice. 
It may be buttered and sprinkled with paprika if desired. The fish is then placed 
in a greased pan and baked in a 325-350^ oven. When baking a fis'- having low fat 
content, a strip of bacon may be placed on the flesh to add fat during baking. 
Fish is thoroughly baked when the flesh flakes away when pierced with a fork. 
Do not overcook since this causes a dry, tough product. 
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BROILING FISH 

To broil f ish^ first grease the broiler rack and place the fish on it skin 
side down. If the fish has no skin^ (as in fillets) it does not matter which side 
is placed down. Next, brush the surface of the fish with a mixture of clarified 
butter (or oil) and lemon juice and adjust the rack so that the fish is five to 
seven inches from the heat source. Broil from six to nine minutes depending on 
the thickness of the fish. Turn the fish over^ brush the other side with the 
butter mixture and broil until done. A double rack that encloses the fish from 
both sides allows the fish to be turned without breaking. 

When broiling a thin fish, place it closer to the heat source than you would 
place a thicker fish. Faster broiling will occur before the fish dries out as it 
would if broiled for a longer period of time (if placed further ft:om the heat 
source). Care must bo taken not to overcook the thinner fish. A thicker fish 
will burn on the surface before becoming thoroughly cooked if placed close to the 
heat source. 
POACHING FISH 

When poaching fish, wrap the fish in cheesecloth to keep its shape and prevent 
it from flaking. This may not be necessary for steaks or fillets. The fish is 
placed in cold water (large fish) or hot water (for smaller fish) and simioared 
for 10-15 minutes per pound of fish. Tlie water should be about two inches deep. 
Care should be taken not to boil the fish since this produces a tougliened product. 

To produce a more tasty product, a fish stock may be used instead of water. 
This fish stock (called a cotirt boullion) usually consists of celery, onions, carrot 
fish stock, lemon juice or vinegar or wine, and a variety of spices. 

The poaching process may be done in a pan on the range top or in the oven. 
Modern steamers also poach products if directions are followed. To prevent over- 
cooking on the bottom, the fish is usually elevated on a greased trivet or rack 
(the fish is covered by the liquid). The fish is done when it is fork tender and 
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may be served either hot or cold. If served cold, the fish should be left in the 
court boullion until it cools to allow it to sot up. There is lesb chance of the 
fish breaking up if cooled in this manner. 
PAN FBYING FISH . 

To produce a tasty product by bringing out the delicate, sweet flavor of 
fish^ clarified butter should be used instead of fat or oil in pan frying fish. 
(Clarified butter is butter that has been melted so that the solids go to the 
bottom* The clarified butter remains close to the surface.) 

Fish may be breaded with finely ground cracker crumbs as noted in the follow 
ing process: dip the dry fish into seasoned flour, place in a milk-egg solution 
(or a variety of other mixtures), and then in the crumbs. Place on a rack 
for about 15 aiinutes to dry before ftying. 

The breaded fish is placed in hot clarified butter and fried until fork 
tender. It may be necessary to turn the fish once to produce an evenly browned 
product. (This may either be done on the range or in the oven.) 

The pan frying method of cooking fish is especially effective for preparing 
small whole fish, fish steaks, or fillets. Tlie fish should be cooked until Just 
fork tender and crisp. They are served while hot and are garnished with a leiaon 
wedge and a sprig of parsley. Butter from the pan may be spooned over ^he ris>i. 
DEEP FAT FRYING FISH 

The deep fat frying process is a favorite raetliod of preparing fish sticks, 

portions of lean fish, and shellfish. The products are breaded or batter dipped 

^ o 

the same way as described previously. They are then fried in deep fat at 350 F. 

until browned nicely. The following are approximate frying times: 

Frozen breaded shrimp h minutes Fresh breaded scallops k minutes 

Fresh breaded shrimp 3 minutes Breaded fried clams 1 minute 

Frozen fish fillets k minutes Breaded fried oysters 5 minutes 

Fresh fish fillets 3 minutes Frozen fish sticks k minutes 

NOTE: Tlie same precautions should be taken in deep frying fish as in deep 

frying poultry (see poultry cookery. Deep Fat Frying). 
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COOKING SHELLFISH 

Lobsters, clams, crats, and oysters may te purchased alive in the shell. 
If the clams and oysters* shells arc open and will not close^ this is a sign that 
they are dead and are not usahle* This is apparent iu lohsters and crahs if they 
do not close their claws when claws are forced open, 

Claras and oysters may he opened and- served raw on the half shell with a cock- 
tail sauce or steamed five to ten minutes until the shells open* Lohsters and 
crahs are usually cooked hy plunging them in toiling salted water for 15 - 20 
minutes (depending on the size). Clams and oysters are purchased hy the dozen, 
crabs and lobsters by the pound. 

Shucked clam;^, oysters, and scallops may be pxirchased in a frozen state 
ready for cooking. They should be kept frozen until ready for use. 

Shrimp may be purchased fresh, pre-cooked, or frozen and are sold according 
to pre-determined size. These sizes are j^mbo, large, medium, and small. The 
jumbo has 12 to 15 shrimp per pound and the small size may have more than 6o shrimp 
per pound. 

Cooked lobster meat, crab meat, and shrimp are available. These products have 
been cooked and cleaned, and if they are of the highest quality they will be lOOjt 
edible — no waste. If however, the product is not of the highest quality there 
may be pieces of the shell in the cooked product. This goes to show that you 
only get what you pay for. 

The products previously mentioned are also available in cans. They are of 
high quality and have no waste. Sizes of cans range from 3-1/2 ounces to five 
pounds. 

Shrimp can be cleaned either before or after they are cooked. The most 

economical way is to slit the back of the shrimp where the vein (usually black in 

color) is located and then cook. The shrimp are placed in rapidly boiling salted 

water; covered and returned to a boil, and simmered for five minutes or until the 

flesh has lost its shiny appearance. During this siimnering process the majority 

of the vein will fall out, thus lessening the amount of necessary cleaning, 
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Besides being boiled, lobsters may be cooked by broiling or by steaming. 
They may be stuffed before. broiling. To prevent drying out in^the broiling 
process, the lobster may be split, cleaned, roasted in an oven for about 15 
minutes; removed and buttered, and slipped under the broiler for about three 
minutes to finish the cooking. 
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Lesson 10 

H. FISH AND SHELLFISH COOKERY 

1. You are givei) the assignment of deep fat frying Shad for your establish- 
ment. Considering your knowledge about varieties of fish and deep fat 
frying^ what would your reaction be? Why? 



2. For the following fish, and shellfish, suggest two possible methods of 
cooking: 

A . Flounder 

1. 
2. 

B. Salmon 
1- 

2. 

C. Oysters 
1. 

2, 

L. Mackerel 
1. 

I 

2. 

3. What is clarified butter? 



k. Why is a thin fish placed closer to the heat source in broiling than a 
thicker one? 
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5. In what ways can fish and shellfish be purchased? (i.e.^ fresh . . .) 



6. How can you tell if clams or oysters are alive in the shell? 



7. Describe the process for cooking live lobsters. 



8. What are the best methods for cooking fish with a high fat content? 



9. Why should fish be wrapped in cheesecloth for poaching? 



10. How would you oven-fry fish for a large number of people? 
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KEY TO WORKBOOK EXERCISES 
Lesson 10 

SECTION H 

1. Shad has a relatively high fat content. If deep Tat fried, the finished 
product would be very greasy and the fat in tho fryer would be broken down very 
quickly because of the release of tL^ fat from the fish. 

2. A. Flounder 

1. Sautee, broil, fry, oven fry 
2. 

Salmon 

1. Barbecue, bake, poach, oven fry 
2. 

Oysters 

1. Stews, sautee, fry, casseroles, raw 
2. 

D. Mackerel 

1 • Barbecue 

2. Bake 

3- Butter which has been melted and from which the solids have been removed. 

k. If the broiling is prolonged, the thin fish dries out. A thicker fish cannot 

be placed as close to the heat source becnose it will burn on the surface 

before cooking inside. 

5. fresh, frozen, canned, and pre-cooked 

6. Shells must be forced open and will close when force is removed 

7. Tliey are shoved head-first into broiling water and simmered until done. 
6. Baking, broiling, and pan-frying 

9. The cheesecloth kujeps the fish's shape and prevents flaking. 

10. Fish is breaded, placed on a greased baking sheet and placed in the oven. 

It is turned once during the process to achieve an evenly browned product. 

(Some melted fat may be ladled on each portion before oven-frying.) 
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^ " TTDSCilie xornis. Leftover chicken may be used in naking chicken salad for sar.dv.'ichts 



HFS SPECIITICS : LESSO^: 10 - 
l:.e meat: station in the IIFS r.ignt r/.ore descriptively be called the entree str.uior. 
j:ince the cooks here are respoiisitle for tiic preparation of all the entrees on chc 

i 

luncheon and dinner rienus. The KFS r.enu r;.ay include pasta^ fish, and seafood iter.s . 
in addition to the typical beef, pork, poultry, and other nieat products. Because of J 
the vide variety of possible menu items j V7e will break therr. down into the specific 
categories ^ir.entioned above in order to further describe the activitiei-3 of the t\vO ; 

_ i 

hFS r.eat cooks. ; 

rasta products in the HI'S are prepared like those in rr.ost other estallishr.ents . , 

I 

Tliese products may be prepared in the trunnion, the stear»er, or in a pot on the range. 

Although the sauces for these items have previously been prepared from scratch j im~ ; 

proved convenience products are being used more frequently. Occasionally, the rlFS ; 

may nurchase ready~to-cook frozen entrees vrhich can be cooked in the oven or in the \ 

r_icrov;ave oven. (Care should be taken to use either paper or glass containers for i 

cooking in the microwave since metals do not permit the food to cook.) j 

^ Ti:e hFS prepares a variety of fish and seafood entrees that are cocked in almost ^ 

any v:ay possible. Tish entrees may be baked, broiled ^ poached, or fried. They may be ^ 

served plain or with a variety of sauces. aIi types of seafood may appear on the j 

r.enu. These items are frequently prepared by deep frying, baking, or broilinr. Toc^c : 

o-^ the fish and seafood used in the V.FS is purchased in the frozen form. T.av fish ; 

---.v ^r-ve to be ^hav/ed and portioned before cooking; the same holds true for raw ; 

f.eafood. On occasion, the hrS may purchase frozen seafood that hctS already been t 

cleaned and breaded. This is ready for deep frying, thus saving the cocks the time [ 

involved in cleaning and breading the products as they would do with raw products. : 

(All dee? fat frying is done by a pantry Xvorker in the short order station. Teat coo? ] 

only prepare itertS for frying by cleaning and breading or batter-^dippine them.) Fis:- J 
ar.cl seafood are sometimes used in soups. Seafood is frucuently served a la Kei/bcrr* 

^ i'oultry items are popular in the UFS. Chicken is usually purchased fresh, and 

c -pending upon what is available, either whole or in parts. It is served in all | 
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cr ir. chicken a la Ivir.s- The IIFS used to rely heavily upon roasting x;hoie turkey^ — 
a Icr.s, tir.e-consur.ins process that yielded much v/aste after the lire vas carved Tor 

^ porticninc* h'owj uhe convenience "tubkey roll^' is nost frequGnzly used. This prcduci: 
needs only to be sliced and heated (for hot entrees — or sliced and used in sandtrichec) . 
lu elir-inates alniost all the labor involved and yields no V7aste. 

Host steaks^ roasts, and other neat itens are purchased fresh, cut up (-.;hen nec- 
est^Mry) by the r.:eat cutter, and frozen when not needed iir.r.ediateiy . Although the 
broilerrr.an is generally responsible for broiling entree items, vhen he cannot handle 
all of the orders, one of the meat cooks may assist him by preparing items on the 
kitchen broiler, (See Figure 8.) Roasts are prepared in the stack ovens (^Jhich r.ay 
replc^ced by a convection oven that cooks iTiore quickly due to a fan that forces the hot 
air around inside the oven), and chops may be baked, fried in the tilt fry pan or broi. 

Cn occasion, the meat cooks may prepare soups.-from scratch, but the trend seems 
to be tcv;ard using convenience products. Up until recently, the HFS was Xvell-knox/n 

^ for its home made soupj, a reputation t'nat they hope v/ill not change. The soup-making 
activity also serves the purpose of using up high quality leftovers before they spoil 
and cost the UFS money. 

Looking at the set up of the MFS meat station (Figure 8) , 3/ou can see chat the 
ccuipment has been arranged so tliat those foods that are ready for serving are ciof^e 
::c che st^ar:. tables food v.'armer, and bain Karie. Beef roasts are removed from the 
ovens vAav. the meat thermometer indicates a rare stage of donenesSs are placed on ci:e 
uork table until the juices have set, and are sliced (v;hen possible) on the slicer ir- 
ihe :7.cat station- Slices are arranged in .steam table pans (after portioning by ■.:a:ighv 
cr. C:\e portion scale) and are kept in the food v/arming cabinet until they are neecoc 

servini;. Soups and sauces are removed from, the trunnions into steam table ccntai: 
^rs and are placed in the bain l-larie (a hot v/ater bath) until they are needed. 

You - ay f?nd that the activities in your establishment are not nearly as ^elc^lcra: 

' -V those of the KFS. Again, do not be critical of your v;ork place or it may. not be 
ycur v:crk place next v;eekl!! 
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FIGURE 1.2: HFS KITCHEN 
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Figure 8 : ^EAT STATION AKD MEAT CUTTING AREA 



KEY 



!• Meat cutting area 

2. Meat grinder 

3. Microwave even 

4. Broiler 

5. Work tables 

6. Tilt fry pan 

7. Range 

S. Stack oven or 

Convection oven 

9. Sink (2) 

10. Portion scale 

11. Built-in cutting board 

12. Automatic slicer 

13. Raised shelf for recipes 

NOTE: All pots, pans, arid 
other equipment is stored 
beneath main work station. 
Knives and small utensils 
are kept in station drawers; 
whips and ladles are hung 
from a bar above raised 
shelf (//13). Staple goods 
used in preparation are 
kept in cannisters beneath 
raised shelf on the work table. 
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HFS EXERCISES 

Draw a rough floorplan of the establishment in which you work (this does 
not have to be to scale). 



Make a more detailed drawing of the "noat station" in your establishment. 
Show the placement of the equipment as is done in Figure 8. 



3. Investigate the following and record your findings: 

A. What type of fat is used in the deep fat fryer in your establishment? 
Name 

Solid or liquid 

Smoke point 

Saturated or Polyunsaturated 

B. hov7 often is the fat filtered? 

C. How often is the thermostat checked? 

4. how are meats and/or poultry prepared in your establishment for deep fat 
frying? 



5. List various meat dishes that your establishment .prepares that involve 
{ pan frying. 



C. From the cook in your establishment (or from any other source) ? learn how a 
whole turkey is carved and portioned. List the steps below in order from 
the time the bird is removed from the oven until it is served to the guest. 
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SKILIS 
Lesson 10 

67. Bone chicken breasts 

68. Cut a whole chicken into parts 

69. Detorraine the doneness of a turkey (2 different skills) 
70* Test the doneness uf fish 

71. Portion fish (raw or cooked) 

72. Clean a whole fish 

73. Clean shrimp 



RELATED SKILIS: #'s 3, 5> 6, 7, rf> 10, 11, 12, 23, 27, 53, 



SKILL SECTION 

On the following three pages is a list of SKILLS that you must practice 
and perforin for your establishment supervisor. The SKILLS that are appropriate 
for any particular lesson In HFS 850 .are listed at the end of that lesson. It 
is to your benefit to learn these SKILLS some time during the week thac you are 
reading the lesson material. Since this may not be possible, there Is no order 
that you have t^ follov; In completing the SKILLS. However, by the end of Spr ng 
Term, you must have successfully completed ML of the SKILLS on the list, (Your 
instructor will give you further details about the procedure you should follow.) 
If, for any reason, you cannot practice and perform a specific SKILL as it is 
described, explain this to the University instructor and he will ^select an 
approved substitute skilly 

Kost of the SKILLS have a step by step analysis that will tell you the 
correct vay to practice the SKILL, For these SKILLS, you should practice the 
steps until you feel you can perform the skill for the establishment supervisor. 
There are only a few SKILLS that do not liave specific procedures to follow. 

These may tell you to: 

1. Choose any appropriate task and successfully perform it, 
OR 

2. Consult with the supervisor or another worker and have him teach 
you and supervise your activity while ypu are learning that specific 
task. 

NOTE: If a certain SKILL includes a manufacturer's name and a model number, 
this indicates that the procedure described for performing the skill 
may differ slightly if another make and model of equipment is used to 
perform the skill. Because of this, BEFORE YOU OPERATE ANY PIECE OF 
EQUIPMENT IN YOUR WORK PLACE, HAVE SOMEONE TRAIK YOU TO RUM THAT PIECE 
OF MACKIWERY! I 
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SKILLS 

1. k.ic Setting up and operating a dish machine 
/ 1. B.* Cleaning and closing up a dish machine 

2. Cleaning a grill 

3. Clea*. g a trunnion or steam kettle 

4. Cleaning broiler grids 

5. ^ Cleaning out a deep fat fryer 
6 •if Setting up a deep fat fryer 

7. * Running a deep fat fryer 

8. * Straining fat in a deep fat fryer 

9. Peeling potatoes 

10. ^fe Using a French knife (2) 

11. Using a steamer (learn skill and WRITE skill analysis) 

12. Reconstituting leftover vegetables 

13. Operating an automatic potato peeler 

14. Coring an apple (2) 

15. Removing core from head lettuce (2) 

16. Preparing fresh fruit salad from scratch 

17. Cleaning salad greens) 

18* Storing salad ingredients 

19. Preparing tossed green salad 

20. L-aking salad bases 

21. Preparing a salad garnish 

22. Preparing and unmolding gelatin salads 

23. * Adjusting heat in trunnion or steam kettle to SBajJR contents 

24. Preparing hot cereal 

25. Preparing any food item that uses starch as a thickener 

26. Preparing a pasta product 



27. * Using a ^ire whip to stir and blend 

28. * Using a ladle 

29. Preparing a Hollandaise sauce 

30. Making a s lurry- 
Si . Making a roux 

32. Thickening gravies or stews 

33* Whipping egg whites 

3^. Preparing a custard 

35* Preparing a cooked fruit dessert 

36. Making a dessert 

37* Making a dessert topping or sauce 

38.* Slicing a pie 

39 • Portioning a cake (2) 

4o.* Using a scoop 

^1. Cracking an egg without creaking the yolk 

42. Separating an egg white from egg yolk 

^3- Scrambling an egg 

kk. Frying an egg 

45 • Poaching an egg 

k6. Making an omelet 

47 • Making pancakes 

Treating a frying pan 
49 Using automatic slicer 
50. Spreading butter or mayonnaise 
51 • Grilling a sandwich 
52. Slicing a sandwich 
53* Using an automatic chopper -grinder 
54* Portioning solid sandwich fillings 
55 •* Portioning salad- type sandwich fillings ' 



56 if* Carving a rib roast 
^ 57 if* Carving a rolled roast 

58- * Sharpening knives with steel 

59- * Determining doneness of a roast using, meat thermometer 

60. Skinning a tenderloin 

61. Boning a roast 

62. Rolling a roast 

63 Cutting a pocket in a pork chop 
6k. Turning meat on the broiler 

65. Scoring fat before broiling 

66. Adjusting the broiler 

67. Boning chicken breasts 

66. * Cutting whole chicken into parts 
69- Determining doneness of a turkey (2) 
^ , 70. Testing doneness of fish 

71 •* Portioning fish (raw or cooked) 
72. Cleaning a whole fish 
73- Cleaning shrimp 



* Tliese are CRITICAL skills that yci; may be called upon to perform for the 
University instructor in addition to the establishment supervisor. 

** You are responsible for either SKILL i/56 or SKILL #57; both are CRITICAL- 




l.A. Setting up and operating a dishwashing machine (Hobart model C-44) 

^" A. Shut base valve. 

^B, Close drain by throwing lever under machine to ^'closed'* position. 

C. Be sure all screens in bottom are clean and in place. 

^D. Open valve under machine on left to begin filling tank. 

^E. Shut valve when water is aliove screens. 

F. Turn on heater. 

G. Make sure curtains are in place and there is additional soap on hand* 

li. Close door in front when temperature has reached the minimum level. 

I. Turn on pump. 



J. Turn soap indicator. / 

I 

K. Turn on water for spray hose. 



L. Fill rack with dishes that have been scraped off and sprayed. 
II. Align rack with the "feet". 

N. Push rack into machine until it catches on hooks. 



0* If there is a slack period, turn puwp off. If this period will be 
long> also turn heater off. 

P. When soap is needed, red light V7iH go on and buzzer will sound. 

_Q. Refill soap with dishwashing soap OlILY; continue as above. 



l.B. Cleaning and closing up a dishwashing machine. 

A. Remove wash arms and flush them out \j±th running water. 

B. Remove scrap trays and empty; Clean under spray arms. 



1 
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C. Remuve rinse spray and wash to remove any particles that may clog 
jets; test by running vrater through rinse attachment. 

J). Wash doim inside of machine with hose; scrub if necessary. 

^E. Remove curtains; scrub v;ith brush and detergent; bang to dry. 

F. Open door(s) on machine to allow air to dry inside of machine. 

G. After all machine parts have dried, re-assemble machine for use. 
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Cleaning a grill. 

A. Turn grill off. 

B . Rinse down with warm water or soda water. 
^C. Scrape off excess. 

D > Apply Small amoiuit of oil to grill surface. 

E. Scour with grill stone using circular movements. 

F. Use a soft rag to wipe off fat and grit. 

— Repeat ^steps D, E; and F if necessary* 

H. Wipe with a thin coat of oil to lubricate before using grill. 

^I* Wipe down baclc-splash with soapy water , taking care not to get 

it on grill surface. 

J* Empty and wash grease collector and return to grill. 

Cleaning trunnion or ste^m lacketed arettle. 
A. After using trunnion^ turn off heat. 

^B. Fill halfway with luicewarm water. If possible^ let it set for a 

while. 

C. Get cleaning brush and mild detergent. 

p. Place detergent in water and thoroughly scrub inside and outside 

of kettle with brush. 

E* Empty dirty water into a retaining container by tilting kettle. 

F» Rinse with small amount of clean water and empty. 

G* Wipe wit*, clean, dry cloth. 

Cleaning broiler grids. 

A * Remove grids and place in hot soapy water to sc 

B » Using wire brush, scour grids. 

C . If necessary, use comiaercial product such as "Easy-off" to remove 
baked on grease and carbon. 

D * Rinse thoroughly and allow to dry. 
E » Replace in broiler. 



Cleaning out deep fat fryer. 

^A. Remove empty pan, clean it and put aside. 

^B. Turn thermostat control to 10C° l\ for 30 seconds to burn fat from 

heating elements. 

C. V/ith a damp cloth, wipe dovm top and sides of fryer to remove spilled 

fat. 

^D. Replace clean pan (step A) in top of fryer. 

Setting up deep fat fryer. (Electric type—Toastmaster, Model 14C4-A) 

A. Make sure fryer elements arc clean. Raise elements (coils). 

^B. Place empty pan in fryer. 

C. Add fat (liquid) by slowly pouring it in until "full'' line is reached. 

If using solid shortening, put coil into fat and turn temperature 

control to 200^ F. to melt fat. 
Wlien fat is all liquid, increase heat to desired setting and allow 

fat to heat. 

VHien tiemperature has been reached, a light will usually go on 

indicating that fryer is ready for use. 
Running deep fat fryer. 

A. Set up fryer as described in skill 7/6. Make sure fat is set for 

proper temperature. 
B. Remove frying basket from over fat. 

C. Fill basket with food to be fried. Do not fill over fryer. 

D. riace full basket in place over fat. 

E. Lower basket into fat. 

F. Wien product is cooked, raise basket. 

G. Allow excess fat to drip back into well without shaking basket. 

h. Remove contents of basket to pan containing absorbent paper. 

I. If necessary, add additional fat to fryer until *'full*' line is reached 

before doing additional frying. 



8* straining fat in deep fat fryer. (For Toastmaster Model l4C4-A) 

A. Turn off machine (Thermostat at 0° F.) 

B > Pull handle to slide out drawer to expose empty grease pan (beneath 
fry veil.) 
C. Raise heating elements. 

^D. Place filter bag securely on long end of syphon. 

E. Place syphon over fjront edge of fryeir in hole provided for it, long 

end extending into empty pan, short end into fat in fry well. 

P- Pump syphon until fat begins to flow steadily into lower pan- 

G * When all fat has been syphoned into lower pan, carefully remove 
syphon to upper pan. 

H. Close drawer with full grease pan slowly so as not to spill. 

^I* Remove pan and syphon from fryer well and clean thoroughly- 

J* Store syphon; replace clean pan in fryer well. 

9. Peeling potatoes. 

A. Wash potatoes with vegetabl»3 brush and cold water. 

B * Using paring knife or swivel peeler, remove peels and eyes as close 
to surface as possible to prevent waste. 
10.1 French knife — chopping. 

A . Material to be chopped is placed in center of cutting board. 

B. Index finger is not resting on back of knife; fingers of hand holding 

knife are all gripping handle. 

P* Fingertips of opposite hand rest lightly on back of knife near knife 

tip. 

D * Knife tip used as a pivot; knife is brought down to chop and handle 
is raised again in a continuo\is motion. 



10.2 French icnife- -dicing (celery is a good material to use) 

A. If using celery^ several stalks are placed parallel to one 

another on cutting board. 
B » Fingertips of hand not holding knife hold material being diced. 



C. Point of knife touches board; knife gradually moves toward 

fingertips of hand holding food product. 
p. Knife is pushed down and forward through material; after one cut 

has been made, knife handle is raised and brought back to starting 

position, (if this is done proper ly, the wrist will move in a 

circle ^ counterclockwise , ) 

11. Using steamer to cook vegetables. 

Use either stack steamer or compartment steamer. 

Learn tha skill and writ e a step-by-step analysis of this skill. 

12. Reconstitute one leftover vegetable for serving. This is optional as far 
as choice of vegetable and how it is reconstituted. Product should be one 
of high quality, it should be appetizing, attractive, and well-prepared. 

13* Peeling potatoes in automatic peeler. 

There is no writter. checklist for this skill. This skill should be learned 
by consulting with appropriate worker or supervisor and performed by 
student only under direct observation of his superior. 
Ik.l Coring an apple. 

A . Insert corer straight doi^n into center of apple (stem portion 
facing up) until corer -pierces through bottom of apple. 
B. Twist corer around 260^\ 



^C. Pull out corer, thus removing apple core. 



( 
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lk.2 Coring an apple. 
^ A. Obtain paring knife 



B. Cut apple in half from end to end. 



C. Cut out seed portion of each half. 



D. Cut on either side of core at a angle to center of apple. 



E. Remove this V-shaped wedge from apple; repeat step D and E for 

other half of apple. 
15*1 Removing core from head lettuce (hy cutting) 

A * Place head of lettuce on cutting board with core facing up. 
^ B. Brace head by placing hand on side of head. 



JC. Use a small salad knife or paring knife to cut around the core. 

(Slant knife toward center.) 
D. Slice all aroiaad the core and use knife to pry it out. 



15.2 Removing core from head lettuce (by twisting) 
( A . Grasp head of lettuce with both hands--one on either side with 

core pointing down. 

B. Raise head 10-12 inches above cutting board or hard surfaced 

counter and strike core sharply on surface. 
C * This should dislodge core so it can be removed by twisting with 
fingers . 

^D. Repeat striking action if necessary. 
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l6. Preparing fresh fruit salad (from scratch)* 
A * Collect fruits. 

B. Peel oranges and grapefruit and cut into bite sized pieces. 

C- Peel and slice t)ananas into l/k inch discs. 

p . Put sliced bananas among orange and grapefruit pieces to prevent 
browning. 

E . Core and section apples after washing. Do not peel. 
p. Dice apple sections into l/k inch pieces. 

G . Put apple pieces in orange or grapefruit juice (or lemon juice) 
to prevent browning. 

H . (if available, use strawberries). Wash and sort to remove any 
that are spoiled. 

^I. Remove stems and leaves. 

J. If large, slice. 

K. Gently idbc all fruits together in a bowl by lifting with a large 

spoon. DO NOT CRUSHI 

L. Refrigerate until serving time. 

17* Cleaning salad greens. 

A . Remove leaves that are wilted or damaged. 

B . Remove core of head lettuce. 
C. Run water through lettuce head. 

D . Rinse in cold water--DO NOT SOAK. 
E. Drain greens to remove excess water. 

F. Tear (or cut for large quantities) into bite sized pieces and 

refrigerate until serving time. 



C 
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l8. Storing salad ingrediants . 

A. Upon arrival, check do*^ivery for correct amounts and condition of 

^ items . 

B. Store all salad ingredients in valk-in refrigerator (if possible), 

or other refrigerated unit at 36^ until Just before use. 
C> Place items on shelves *-not on floor— to insure proper ventilation. 
D » Keep radishes and carrots in plastic bags prior to use. 

E. Keep other items in crates or boxes to protect fl*om additional 

handling and bruising. 
F . Do not store over long perir^ls of time. 
19* Preparing a tossed salad. 

A . Gather necessary ingredients. 

E. Wash greens (slcill #17) anci tear into bite-sized pieces. 

C . Wash and drain remaining ingredients. 
^ p. Peel carrots, cut off ends of jarrots and radishes. 

E . Score cucumbers lengthwiso wiiL prongs of fork. Do not peel. 

F . Slice carrots and radishes Vy )iand or by machine. 

G . Slice cucumbers by hand or by machine. 

H . Core tomatoes and cut into wedges. 

I * Toss carrots and radishes wivb greens in large bowl to mix thoroughly. 
J > Portion into individual bowls. 

K . Garnish with cucumber, tomato wedge, and perhaps, onion slice as 
close to serving time as possible. 

L. Refrigerate until served. 

20. Making salad bases. 

Using cleaned head lettuce, remove individual leaves. 
B > Shape leaves into a "cup" by tearing along center "seam" to midpoint 
( of leaf and overlapping to edge of leaf. 

ERLC 
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21. Preparing a salad garnish. 

(This requirement may be met by successful completion of any appropriate 
task chosen by the student.) 

22. Unmolding geliatin salads. 

A . Place mold in shallow pan of warm water so that water comes only 
to edge of mold. 

B. Remove when gelatin at edge of mold shows signs of liquefying. 



^C. Place plate on top of mold and invert both so that gelatin is 

released on to plate. 
^D. If necessary, jar or tap mold to release gelatin. 



23* Adjusting heat in trunnion kettle to simmer contents. 

A. Open valve as far as possible. 

B. Allow ingredients in kettle to start boiling. 



C. Turn valve until it is open less than half way. 

^D. If heat is too great and contents are not simmering but boiling, 

continue to turn valve without coir5)letely closing it. 
2k. Preparing a hot cereal. 

jA. Follow package directions — mix dry ingredients with enough COLD 

water to form a smooth -paste. 
B. Boil remaining water and add gradvially to paste, stirring constantly. 



jC. Cook mixtiare in a double boiler or steam kettle until it thickens 

and starchy taste disappears. (A thick gunray product is undesirable.) 

^D. Take care not to boil the cereal or stir it excessively while 
cooking. 
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25. Preparing any food item that uses starch as a thickener. 

(This requirement may be met by successful completion of any appropriate 
task chosen by student.) 

This skill stresses a smooth consistency of the prepared product and 
absence of lumping. 

26. Preparing a pasta product. 

(This requirement may be met by successful completion of any appropriate 
taslc chosen by student.) 

This skill stresses production of a tender, chewy product and absence of 
stickiness and mushiness. 

27. Using a wire whip to stir and blend. 

A . When using a large whip, and a stationary container, grip handle 

with one hand, thumb nearest the top of grip. 
B. Place other hand lower than the first using same grip. Hands may 

be separated. 

C. Use upper hand as a pivot point. 

p. Lower hand guides and gives motion to whip. 



E . Move lower hand in circular fashion to allow whip to reach and 
combine all ingredients in vessel; or, for a smaller whip and a 
container that is not stationary, whip is held in one hand while 
other hand steadies container. How the whip is held is up to the 
individual. 
28. Using a ladle. 

A . Grip ladle by handle, thumb at top of grip, bowl of ladle at bottora. 

B . Dip and sink bowl into bottom of container. 

C * Stir contents with a circular motion and withdraw ladle from 
container . 

p. Tip ladle handle toward yourself to empty ladle contents. 



ERIC 
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29. Preparing a Hollandaise jsauce (or another sauce thickened with egg yolks) 
A. Heat milk to just below boiling 

B. Blend butter (or margarine) with flour. Stir imtil smooth to 

form roux. 

^C. Add roux to milk, stirring constantly. 



J). Simmer about five minutes or until slightly thickened. 



JS. Add seasoning to sauce; mix well. 



F. While stirring sauce constantly over low heat, add lightly beaten 

egg yolics in small amounts. Do not allow sauce to boil or simmer 
G * Add remaining butter (or margarine) and lemon juice in small 

amounts, stirring constantly, until all is added. Beat well after 
each addition. Do not allow sauce to boil or simmer. 
30. Making a slurry. 

A. Add floiir (one part) gradually to two parts cold water, stirring 

constantly. (This varies, depending upon desired consistency.) 

B. Use wire whip to more thoroughly combine water and flour by 

removing lumps. 

C. If Imps remain, strain slurry through china cap. 



31- Making a roux. 

A. Heat trunnion by opening steam valve* 

B.._ Place butter in trunnion and allow to melt. DO MOT BOIL. 



JC. Add flour to melted butter; these are usually in equal amounts, 

but it depends upon the desired thickness. 
J). Mix with wire whip until all is blended together. 



Jl. Cook until raw starchy taste has disappeared. 
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32. Thickening gravies or stews to proper consistencies without lumps forming. 

A. Make a slurry. 

B. Add a cool slurry to hot liquid. 

OR 

A. Make a roux. 

B.l Add cold roux to hot liquid. 

OR 

B.2 Add hot roux to cold liquid. 

33- Whipping egg whites. 

A * Set up mixer, put bowl in place. 

B * Separate egg whites from yolks. (Make sure no yolk is present.) 
Place whites in mixing bowl. 

C. Beat at high speed until whites turn opaque and form glossy peaks 

that bend at the tips. 



( 
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3^* Making a custard. 

A . Assemble and measure ingredients. 

B . Combine dry ingredients. 

C . Add correct amount of dry milk to dry ingredients. 
Boil necessary amount of water. 

E. Separate egg yolks from whites (if recipe indicates). 

p. Break yolks and whip with a fork (save whites for another recipe). 

G * Melt butter (do not brown it). 

H. Stir dry ingredients into melted butter until large lumps are broken 

up. 

^I. Add proper amount of boiling water slowly, stirring constantly to a 

thick paste. 

J > Cook to boiling over medioim heat while stirring constantly covering 
entire bottom area of pan. 
^ K . Remove from heat. 

L . Stir hot mixture, a spoonful at a time, into yolks until yolk 
temperature is almost as great as hot mixture. 
14. Pour in remainder of hot mixture. 

N. Cook for two (approximately) minutes stirring constantly. 

0 . Remove from heat. 

P* Add vanilla. 

Q . Stir periodically while cooling to prevent formation of a "skin'^ 

on surface of custard. 

35* Preparing a cooked fruit dessert. 

(This reqvirement may be met by successful completion of any appropriate 

task chosen by student.) 

36. Making a dessert. 

( (This requirement may be met by successful completion of any appropriate 

task chosen by the student.) 
O -13. ' 
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37* Preparing a dessert toppixxg or aauce. 

(This requirenient may "be met successful completion of any appropriate 
task chosen hy the student.) 
38. Slicing a pie. 

A . Assemhle equipment: pie marker, knife or spatula, pointed spatula. 

B* Mark top of pie into desired number of portions hy pressing down 

pie marker hard enovigh to make indentations on crust. 

^C. Cut along indentations, cleaning or wetting hlade of spatula as 

necessary, 

D. Remove slices of pie to plates with pointed spatula. 
E. If necessary, refrigerate pie until serving. 



39*1 Portioning a cake (sheet). 

A. Determine either niimher of desirahle servings from whole sheet 

or size (for example, 2" x 3") of portions. 
B. To accomplish "A" ahove, make marks (guidelines) on edge of cake, 



_C. Cut into cake at marks with spatula from one edge of pan to the 

other using a straight edge if necessary. 
JD* Repeat step "C" after turning pan to form square or rectangular 

portions . 

_E. Remove individual portions to serving plates as needed for service 
(or prior to service). 



( 
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39* 2 Portioning a cake (layer). 

A * Make sure cake has cooled sufficiently. 
B. Determine number of portions desired froai cake. 



C* For an even nuiaber of portions, divide cake in half by drawing 

shallow cuts into icing with edge of knife. 
D. Continue until desired number of portions have been marked. 



E. Cut through at marks , 



_F. For odd number of desired portions (if no grid cake marker is 

available.), make small marks at edge of cake until uniform portions 
arc obtained. 

G. Cut through cake at raarks into center of cake. 



H. Remove cut slices with spatula and put on plates for serving. 
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kO* Usxng a scoop. 

A. Grip scoop by handle with scoop bowl facing in the same direction 

as the palm of the hand. 

B. Lower scoop Into food material. 

C. Pull bowl of scoop toward you. 



D. Level off on side of container. 



E . Depress spring to release scoop product. 

kl. Cracking an eg^ without breaking the yolk. 

A. Take egg in one hand and lightly but firmly tap middle of egg on a 

sharp edge of a solid object. Do not crack it hard enough to allow 
the yolk or white to run out. 

B. Position thu-mbs on either side of crack so that index fingers and 

tips of thumbs hold egg in place. 
C . Move thumbs away from each other while applying a slight amount of 

pressure toward center of egg. 
p . As shell separates, release egg from shell into container. Be 
careful not to catch egg yolk on jagged edge of shell. 
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k2. Sejoarating egg white from egg yolk. 

A . Crack egg in half on edge of bowl. 

B. Hold egg over small bowl and break it apart — do not separate 

co»npletely. 

C . Let most of the white drain into the bowl keeping the yolk in the 

lower part of the shell, 
p. Shif^ yolk back and forth between shell halves to release ^idditional 

white (do not catch yolk on jagged shell.) 
E. Place yolk in a separate bowl. 



U3« Scrambling an egg. 

A'. Using a treated pan^ melt just enough butter (clarified) or 

margarine in pan to cover bottom of i'rying pan, 

B. Combine eggs^ milk, salt and pepper in small bowl, 

C. Using a wire whip or a fork, beat with circular motion to coaipletely 

blend ingredients. Avoid forming a foam on' mixture. 
^D. Pour into heated frying pan and heat over medium- low heat. 



E. Stir occasionally with narrow spatula or fork so eggs will cook 
in fairly large pieces. This is accomplished by lifting up the 
cooked portion to allow uncooked egg mixture to cook'. 

F. Cook unt"*.l no liquid remains; do not allow any part to brown. 

G. Remove from heat and servo immediately. 
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kk. Prying an egg 

A . Using a treated pan, melt just enough butter (clarified) or 
margarine in pan to cover bottom of frying pan. 
B. Heat skillet over medium heat. 

^C. Crack eggs, one by one on to a plate; slide individually into 

hot skillet. 
p . Fry until egg yolk and white are firm. 

E. Remove from skillet by first loosening from pan with spatula 

and then sliding egg onto plate. 
Option: Egg may be turned over in pan with spatula. If using grill rather 

than skillet, make SLre it is clean* Follow same procedure, removing 
with spatula. 
Poaching an egg. 

A. Put 2-3 inches of water in pan and bring to a simmer . 

B. Add salt and vinegar (or lemon juice) to water* 

C . Crack egg(s) on to cooled dish. 
^D. Slide egg into water along edge of pan. 

E . Cook for three to five minutes according to desired degree of 
doneness . 

F. Remove egg with slotted spoon or perforated ladle to drain off 

excess water. Serve immediately. 



( . 
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If 6. Making an oricjlet. 

A. Blend Ingredients vith wire whip or rotary beater until thoroughly 

mixed. Do not allow foar:i to form, 
B. Melt enough hutter or other fat to coat skillet bottom. 



{ 



JC. Add mixture to heated fat and cook over medium heat. 

J). As egg mixture begins to cook^ use a narrow spatula to lift omelet 

and allow liquid to run underneath. Continue until no more liquid 

is present. 

Jl. Continue cooking until bottom of omelet is browned and surface is 
still shiny. 

F. Fold omelet in half; remove from pan and serve. 



If7» Making pancakes. 

A . Prepare pancake mix according to directions on box or by recipe. 

B . On a heated, slightly greased grill (or in a skillet), ladle out 
mixture using ladle head to evenly distribute it. 

C. Turn over with spatula when slightly brown around edges and small 

bubbles form at surface. 
D. Cook on other side until browned. 



E. Remove with spatula. 
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kQ. Treating a frying pan for egg cookery. 
( A' For best results^ use a cast alundnuia or iron skillet, 

B . Preheat oven to mediuia temperature (325^). 

C . Scour pan vigorously with water and steel wool. 
D * Rinse pan thoroughly and dry. 

E » Place pan in hot oven for about five minutes* or until too hot to 

grip vith bare hand. 
F . Remove pan from oven. 

G» Rub with a paper towel saturated with cooking oil. 

H . Put pan aside for several hours.. 

I. Before using, sprinkle pan with one teaspoon salt and rub vigorously 

with a paper towel. 

J. Remove excess salt by wiping with dry> soft cloth, 

K. Pan is ready for use. 

^ L. After using pan never wash it. Merely wipe with soft, dry cloth. 

hS. Using automatic slicer for meats and cheeses. (Hobart Model l6l2) 

A . Obtain product to be sliced. 

B . Place on carrier. 

C. Place guard over product to hold it in place. 

D * Set adjiastment so that slice thickness is regulated. 

E . Turn machine blade on. 

F . If feed is not automatic^ move feeder back and forth across blade. 
^Gr. As slices are cut, they may be removed from slicer base and placed 

in a pan. 

( 
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50. Spread butter or mayonnaise on bread with ac few movements as possible. 
^' A. Soften butter at room temperature. DO NOT MELT* 



B. Place bread on flat surface. 



^C. With small size spatula place about one teaspoon butter (or 

mayonnaise) in center of bread slice. 
_^D. Hold bread slice with one hand to prevent it from moving. 



E . With a circular motion spread butter or mayonnaise only to edges 
of bread slice. 
51. Grilling a sandwich. 

A . Preheat grill to desired temperature. 
^ B. Brush both surfaces of sandwich with melted butter or margarine. 



C Place on grill until side is browned. 



D. Turn sandwich with a spatula or a tiirrier. 



E . Brown second side. 

^ F. Remove from grill and serve immediately. 

52. Slicing a sandwich. 

A. Place finished sandwich on cutting board. 

B. Obtain serrated or French knife. 



Choose way for slicing (in triangles etc.) 
D. Steady sandwich with one hand. 



JI. Begin to slice by moving knife in slow, easy motion across top 
layer of bread. 

^F. Continue slicing with a saw-like motion. Do not press down hard. 



_^G. Cut through all layers of bread and filling. 
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Using an autoiiiatic chopper -grinder. (Hobart Model Qklk2) 

A . Remove cover from vegetable chopper and store on shelf underneath 
chopper. 

B . Obtain food item to be processed, 

C. Food item should be cut in as uniform size as possible. 

D > Place food item in round bowl making certain not to overload. 

E. Turn switch to "on" position and process food item to desired 

stage of fineness. 
F * Chopper will not turn "on" unless bowl guard is secure. (This is 
a built-in safety feature.) 

G. When desired stage of fineness is reached, turn switch to "off.*' 

H. With 0. rubber scraper , scrape out processed food item into 'a pan 

or bowl. 

I > To remove all processed food, switch will have to be turned "on" 
then "off" quickly. 

^J. Safety latch on bowl cover will have to be relet;sed in order to 

remove all processed food. 
K . Releasing safety latch exposes cutting blades; this step (j) 
requires a great deal of care to prevent cuts. 
Portioning solid sandwich fillings. 

A. Slice meats and cheeses into thin pieces on automatic slicer. 

B . Determine amount of filling to be used in sandwich (i.e., tliree 
ounces) . 

C » Weigh individual portions on ounce -portion scale. 

D * Place weighed portions on sandwich paper and stack in pan for 
future lose. Refrigerate. 

Note: This same method of portioning is used for entree items 
that require sliced meats. 
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" 55 • Portioning salad-type sandwich fillings. 

A. Deteriaine si-^e of portion to be us 3d for sandwiches (for example^ 

( three ounces) . 

JB. ^btain scoop that measures this aaount .(for example^ #l6)« 

^C. Follow directions in skill #to for using a scoop. 



D* Place scoop of filling in center of slice of bread. 



JE. Follow directions in skill #50 for spreading filling on bread. 



56. Carving a rib roast, (right-handed parson) 

A. Remove backbone from ribs 

B . Place roast on cutting boards broader surface down. 

^C. Set roast before you^ ribs to left and ends of ribs pointing 

toward you. / 
* D * Check knife to be sure it is razor sharp. 



E. Insert carving fork securely between two top ribs. 



F. Start at right outside edge (at broadest point) and slice across 

face of roast toward rib side. 
^G. Wlien knife blade reaches rib^ loosen slice by cutting along full 

length of rib bone with -point of imife. 
H. As each slice is cut^ slide knife blade under it^ steadying it 

with a fork; and lift to platter. 
57* Carving a rolled roast 

A. Place roast on its side on carving board. Make sxire it rests 

firmly. Do not remove cords before carving. 
^B. Insert fork into left side of roast about 2" from end; 



JlJ. Slice across grain from far side of roast toward i'ork; make first 
slice a little thicker than the rest so as to get a level surface, 

JD. Reinsert fork lower for each slice^ severing each cord as it is 
reached. 

JE. As each slice is cut^ slide laiife blade under it^ steadying with 



O fork^ and lift slice to platter. 
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58. Sharpening knives with steel. 

A. Grasp steel firmly in left hand. 

B. Make certain all fingers and thumb are under the guard. 



JC. Position steel in such a way that it is at waist level cr slightly 

above and aLaost diagonal to body. 
D. Grasp knife firmly m right hand. 



E. place heel of knife blade against tip of steel. 



F. Cutting edge of knife touches steel at about a 5° angle. 



G. Draw knife blade down across steel toward left hand. 



_H. Pass entire blade of knife lightly over steel. 
I. Return knife blade to opposite side of steel and repeat step "G" 



J. This passes opposite side of entire knife blade lightly over steel. 



K. Repeat steps "6-J" until the movement is mastered. 



59- Jetermlning doneness o * a roast using meat thermometer. 
A. Prepare roast for oven. 

B. Insert thermometer into center of thickest muscle. It should not 

be placed near or touching any bone. 
C. When thermometer gives desired reading, remove roast from oven. 



60. Skinning a tenderloin. 

There is no written checklist for this skill. This skill should be learned 
by consulting with appropriate worker or supervisor and performed by 
student only under direct observation of his superior. 

61. Boning a roast. 

There is no written checklist for this skill. This skill should be learned 
by consulting with appropriate worker or supervisor and performed by student 
only under direct observation of his superior. 
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62. Rolling a roast 

There is no written checklist for this skill. This skill should be learned 

by consulting vith appropriate vorker or supervisor and performed by student 

only under direct observation of his superior. 
63 • Cutting a pocket in a pork chop. 

A > Chop should be approximately one inch thick. 

B. Place rib side of chop against cutting board. 



jC. With sharp knife, cut into loin so that there is an even aniomt 

of :ieat on oither side of cut. 
D. Do not cut tlirou&h top of chop nor beyond rib at baCii of chop. 



6k. Turning .leat oa a broiler. 

/•.. VHion blood cppearc on surface of :.ieat, it is read/ to be tur^ied. 

- B' Takvi ton^s or tvo blunt-endod instruaents aad lift laeat lTCX 

broiler rack. 

C. Turn tieat, takings care not to puncture surface. 



l/hen iiaking additional turns arrai:i£,e .aeat on £irids so that y:id 

pattern for .is x's on surface of laeat. 
65. Scoring lat before broiling, ^^"^ 
A. Sliarp knife is used. 

B. Hold jiieat, fat side pointing up froa c^ttini^ siarfcce. 



C. Beginning at either end of fat, uiakc cuts aboct one inch apart 

tiirout,h fat to edfce of iAoscle. DO HOT cut into meat. 
66. Adjusting broiler. 

A. Place rack at lox;est level by inovint, lever ar.a to left and pressing 

duvn'.:ard. 

B. Deter;.iine appropriate distance fro..i heat source vhere ^rid should be. 

C. Raise lever to laove £rid to appropriate height. 



D. Move lever arin to ri^ht so that it is held by iiotch. 
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6T» Boning chicken breasts. 

A. Place chicken breast \;ith op^n cavity down on cutting board. 

(This reduces aaouiit of slidiii£ that will occur.) 
. ^B. V/ith a bonine knife against the rib cace, begin cutting the flesh 

avay frora the bones. 
C. Keep the knife aeainst the bone vhile cuttin£, beiiig careful not 

to cut iato the fleshy par4>«of the :neat. 
p. As the flesh is loosened fro..i the boaes, grasp it and geiitLy pull 

avay, as you continue to cut, fro.i the rib cage and keel bone. 

E. Hold the chicken breast f ir.aly to prevent sliding. 

F* As the flvish is cut avay from the bone (almost half), eently turn 

the chicken breast— cavity side up—and continue Cutting away fro.-i 

the bone. 

G* Make sure knife does not cut throufeh the thin part uf the flesh at 
( the keel bona- 

H. Place the boneless chicken breast in the proper pan for processing. 

^I. Care uust be talcen so that the skin re.nains intact. 

68. Cutting a whole chicken into parts. ^ ^ 

A. Place bird in front of you on cuttiiig board with legs to right. 

B. Bend whole leg back away froa bird and with a sharp knife, cut leg 

off at joint above thigli. Repeat for other leg. 

C. If so desired, cut through joint betv/een druinstick and thigh once 

leg has been reaoved frora bird. 

^D. Bend whole wing avay fro.n bird and sever at joint. Repeat for 

second ving. 

E. Cut vhol^ bird in half through breastbone cartlidge and backbone. 

F. Cut diagonally through (folloving ribs) to separate back from breast. 

( 
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69.1 Deter:ainin6 doneness of a turkey ^/ith a Meat theraoiaet^^r- (stuffed) 
A. Insert theraoi.ieter into center of stuffing. 

When te.nperature of 165^ F. has been reached, re.aove turKey froia oven. 



69.2 Determinine doneness of a vhcle turkey (unstuffod) vith a meat ther^aoraeter. 

A. Insert therraoaeter into thickest part of thigh. 

B. Make sure it is not resting on the bone. 



C. VJhen teaperature of 165^ F. has been reached, reaove ttirkey froui oven. 



70. Testing doneness of fish. 

. A. Reiaove pen froa oven or broiler. 

B. Take fork vith prongs facing dov.i and fcently insert proi^s about l/2 

inch into edee of fish. 
C. Apply a Siaall aaount of pressure; pull fork tovard yourself. 



D. If fish "flakes" apart, it is adequately cooked. 



71. Portioning fish (rav or cooiced). 
( There is no v/ritten checklist for this skill. This skill should be learned 

by consulting with appropriate vorker or supervisor and perforiaer* y student 
only under direct observation of his superior. 

72. Cleanii*t. a vhole fish. 
♦ ' There is no vritten checklist for this skill. This skill should be learned 

by consultiiife with appropriate vorker or supervisor and perfomied by student 

only under direct observation of his superior. 



( 
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73- Cleaning, shriap. (May be cleaned before or after cookirigO 

A. Maico sure shri.ap is sufficiently tha\;ed if previously froi^en or 

cooked sufficiently if recently cooked. 

B. If tail is not needed (as in sliri.ap salad)> it should be cut oi'f 

about 1/6 inch belov- where the fan stops. 

p. A special cleaning instruiaent loay be used to remove the shell and 

the lefes. It is inserted into the vein under the top part of the 
shell and pushed the full len&th of the shri.ap. When lifted, 
the shell breaks and can be reuioved in alnost oae piece. OR 
The shell uiay be- peeled back by looseniu^ it under the belly of 
the shriap and reiaoving, the shell and le£,s. 

p. To re.aove the vein, cut about l/cJ-l/4 inch deep along the full 

length of the back. Place the shrimp under slowly running, cold 
water and use a paring knife to lift and release the vein. (This 
nay be dark in color.) 
E. VJash thorout,hly. 



c 
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APPENDIX B 



VOCATIONAL COMMITMENT 
INDEX AND MANUAL 



INTRODUCTION 



^T^f commitment Index was developed as a means of assessing 

alyTl'^rl '"''^^^^^^ ""I'bard's ^ 

meL concluded! theoretical foundations of vocational comraU- 

1. Vocational commitment is an important and desired attribute 
of individuals; it benefits both the committed individual and 
the vocation in which he is working. 

2. The theories of vocational development and occupational choice 
offor a so-^nd basis on which to build a theory of vocational 
commitment Super's (1953) Theory of Vocational Development, 
in particular, offers some suggestions as to how and when vo- 
cational pommitment occurs. 

3. The variables of implementation of s6lf concept, involvement, 
need, gratification, satisfaction with vocation, and identi- 
fication with vocation are supported by both research studies 
and theories. These variables are of the utmost importance 
to a theory of vocational commitment. 

; (Hubbard, 1971, p. 58) ' 

: Kulbard forniulatsd two major propositions about the construct ol v. - 

cationa... commitment. These are, 

i ^' Commitment to a vocation occurs throi-^h i process of imple- 

"■^"^^^Ji"" °^ a self concept, involvament, need gratification, 
^^*=^s^action with the vocation, an-i identification with the 
vocation. 
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2. r-ipth of commitment is dependent upon the continuous repeti- 
tion of this process within Lhe' vocation and the perception 
that the vocation is capable of providing continuous oppor- 
tunities for personal rewar'^s. 

(Hubbard,' 1971, p. 59) 

Based on these propositions, Hubbard asserts that "(a) choice of voca- 
tion does not necessarily indicate full commitment to the vocation; (b) 
vocational commitment implies more than just remaining in the vocation; and 
(c) vocational coirjnitment may remain static, increase, or decrease in depth" 

(Hubbard, 1971, p. 59) 

The process of vocational commitment described by Hubbard begins with 
the choice of a vocation which is perceived by the individual to be con- 
gruent with his self concept. Upon entering the vocation, the individual 
invests some personal resources such as time, money and energy in the chosen 
occupation. If the personal inve-ctment yields dissatisfaction, limited re- 
wards, and little support of the individual's self concept, the individual 

i^ic^^-^r committed to the vocation.. If the personal invest- 

ments yield positive rewards, support of the self concept and need gratifi- 



caLion, it is likely that the individual will become committed to the voca- 
tion. When the commitment process is repeated again and again yielding 
positive results, the individual is likely to develop even stronger voca- 
tional commitment. Vocational commitment can decrease or cease if the 
individual changes in ways which conflict with his original vocational self 
concept, or if the vocation itself changes in ways which the individual per- 
ceives to be negative. 



CHARACTERISTI C S OF VOCATIONAL 
C0^^M1TMENT 

From the literature reviewed, the following characteristics are set forth 
as being representative of vocationally committed individuals. 

1. He invests a significant a.nount of his money and time in pre- 
paration for his vocation. (Ginzberg and Herma, 1964; Becker 
and Carper, 1956; Perry, 1970) 

2. He specializes within his vocation, but feels a part of the 
total vocation. (Super, 1957, 1963; Blauner. 1964; Ford, 
1969) 

3. He exerts a large amount of mental aud/or physical energy in 
his vocational work. (Blauner, 1964; Vroom, 1964; Ginzberg 
and Herma, 1964; Ford, 1969; Perry, 1970; Roe, 1966) 

4. He is ego-involved in his- vocation. (Holt, 1945; Kausler, 
1951; Borow, 1964) 

5. He increases his identification with and commitment to his 
vocation. (Bdrow, 1964; Katz, 1964; Blauner, 1964; Eastman, 
1965; Steffler, 1966; Brown, 1969; Perry, 1970; Ford, 1969; 
Becker and Carper, 1956; Miller and Form, 1951) 

6. He is motivated to acc and to persist in his vocational work. 
(Katz, 1964; Vroom, 1964; Ginzberg and Henna, 1964; White, 
1966; Wnuk, 1970) 

7. He continuously finds challenges, new learnings, and mean- 
ingfulness in his vocational work. (Hanson, 1955; Blauner, 
1964; Ford, 1969; Wnuk, 1970) 

8. He perceives the vocation as a provid'^r 'of important intrinsic 
V. satisfactions. (Ginzberg, Ginzberg, Axelrod and Herma, 1956; 

Herzberg, 1959; Blauner, 1964; Borow, 1964; Katz, 1964; Brown, 
1969; Ford, 1969; Jansou, 197a; Berg, 1970; Wnuk, 1970; Chew. 
1971) 

9. He is satisfying his motivating needs, particularly his need 
for self actualization. (Maslow, 1954; Blauner, 1964; Roe, 
1966) 
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S^aa" ',n " P^^o'luctivc in his work. (Gellerman, 1963; Vroom, 
1964; Blauncr, 1964; Ford,- 1969) 

11. He perceives similarities between his self concept and his 
concepL of the vocational image, purposes and values. 
(Footc, 1951; Gouldner, I960; Rosenberg, 1957; Vroom, 1959; 
OrzacK, 1959; Barry and Wolf, 1962; Brown, 1969) 

12. He attempts to establish and maintain congruency between 
us self concept and his concept of the vocation. (James. 
1965; Stefflre, 1966; Brown, 1969) 

13.. He perceives himself to be a part of the vocation. (Becker, 
and Carper, 1956; Gouldner, 1960; Brown, 1969; Katz 1964- 
Blauncr, 1964; Epperson, 1965) 

14. He perceives himself to be a loyal and committed member of 
the vocation. (Becker and Carper, 1956; Orzack, 1959; 
Blauner, 1964; Eastman, 1965; Katz, 1964) 

15. He conforms to acceptable modes of behavior, incorporates values 

and goaU and acquires ideologies of the vocation. (Becker 

and Carper, 1956; Gouldner, 1960; Nosow and Form, 1962; Katz. 
1964; Blauner, 1964) 

16. He perceives the vocation and his actual work as being val- 

I'Sq '»r^°''^^"fA.f'''^ meaningful. (Dubin, 1955; Orzack, 
1959; Blauner, 1964; Eastman, 1965; Roe, 1966) 

17. Ke has positive attitudes toward the vocation. (Grusky, 1966) 

18. He defines himself in terms of his membership in the VQcatiQD, 
and defends the image of the vocation as he would defend his 
own image. (Miller and Form, 1951; Katz, 1964; Brown, 1969) ' 

He is emotionally involved with his vocational work. (Miller 

?Ss/T' ^P1'oc^°'^' 15^1' 1955; Becker and Carper, 

1956; Orzack, 1959; Blauner, 19^4; Roe, 1966; Brown, 1969) 

He frequently involves himself mentally and physically in his 
vocational work. {Foote, 1951; Becker and Carper, 1956- 
Gouldner, 1960; Vollmer, .I960; Blauner, 1964; Katz 1964- 
Brown, 1969; Perry, 1970) 

21. He perceives the vocation as a provider of intrinsic satis- 

fo^J"^^' Blauner, 1964; Borow, 1964; Brown, 

1969; Katz, 1964; Grusky, 1966) 

22. He remains In his vocation and further commits himself— to 
the vocation. (Foote, 1951; Becker e 1 Carper, 1956: Katz. 
1964; Blauner, 1964; Grusky, 1966) 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE VOCATIONAL 
COMMITMENT INDEX 

The characteristics of vocational commitment were used as a basis for 
generating itcns for the Vocational Commitment Index. The pilot form of 
the index contains 114 statements describing an aspect of one's relation- 
ship to his vocation (See Appendix A.) The final version of the device 
contains 74 items (See Appendix B) . The subject determines the extent to 
vhich each item describes his relationship to his job, and responds in ac- 
cordance with the response categories of stro/.gly agree, agree, disagree, 
and strongly disagree. 

In .scoring the device the responses were weighted according to the 
following scale: 

A response of strongly agree =? 4 
A response of agree = 3 

A response of disagree = 2 

A response of strongly disagree = 1 

Responses to all 'items are then summed to yield an individual's total score. 
Scores can range from 74, which is interpreted as representing a vocation- 
ally nonconimitted individual; to 296, which is interpreted as representing 
a highly committed individual. 



REFINEMENT OF THE INDEX 
Pilot Sample 

In refining the^ instrument, the pilot form of the index was adminis- 
tered to a sample of 123 subjects. The sample consisted of 38 teachers 
of secondary vocational food service students, 14 first or second year 
college students in Hotel and Institution Administration at The Pennsyl- 
vania State University and 33 graduates of a baccalaureate degree pro- 
gram in Food Service and Housing Administration for The Pennsylvania State 
University, who are currently employed in occupations related to their 
undergraduate program. In all cases but on'e, subjects were solicited 
through a letter (See Appendix C) requesting cooperation with this project. 
One hundred and seventy-five letters containing the pilot form of the Index 
and an answer sheet were mailed out. Fifty of which were sent to indivi- 
duals who had graduated from the Food Service and Housing Administration 
baccalaureate degree program, 75 to vocational food service teachers and 
50 to vocational food service students. 

In the case of the undergraduate students, participation in this pro- 
ject was solicited through their enrollment in basic professional courses 
during Winter term, 1972 at the university. 

This pilot sampl2 is perceived as being representative of indivi- 
duals in the hospitali-.y industry at all levels of vocational develop- 
ment from initial vocational choice to experienced employees to those 
persons in managerial roles. Although additional data on these sub- 
jects was not secured, it is believed that the four subgroups of sub- 
jects do represent different age levels, both. sexes and various socio- 
economic classes. 



ANALYSIS OF DATA 



The pilot responses were then treated by an item analysis to determine 
Lho quality of the items and the total test. Table 1 presents the results 
of the item analysis perform on the pilot data including for each item a 
biscrial correlation; a point-biserial correlation; and the t-value asso- 
ciatcd with it; and evaluations of item difficulty, item discrimination, 
and of the total item. 

The criteria for refining the instrument were internal consistency 
of the device, the selection of items which correlated positively with 
total test score and the selection of items which provided the greater 
evidence of elici ng variation in responses. Those items which received 
a total item evaluation of A, B, or C were retained to comprise the final 
version of the instrument. 

Using the pilot data, these 74 items were subjected to additional 
analysis to yield information on test reliability and validity. 



VALIDITY OF THE INDEX 

In an .if fort to establish content validity of the instrument, 16 grad- 
uate students of Home Economics Education at The Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity participated in reviewing the characteristics of vocational commitment 
(See Appendix D) and responding to each item on the pilot form of the Index 
according to the following directions: 

Check the scale which best represents the relation between 
Llitr test item and the characteristics of vocational consaitmcnt. 

Fill in Column A if the item highly reflects the charac- 
teristics of vocational commitment, 

fill in Column B if the item slightly reflects the charac- 
teristics of vocational commitment. 

Fill in Column C if the item does not reflect the charac- 
teristics of vocational commitment. 

Th-i; results of this effort were tallied and converted to numerical 
quantities in the following mannef . A rating of highly related to the 
characteristics of vocational commitment received a weight of 3, a rating 
of slightly relevant to the characteristics specified received a weight 
of 2, and a rating of not relevant to the characteristics specified re- 
ceived a weight of 1. The weights were then multiplied by the respective 
frequency of the three response categories and summed to yield a single 
number representative of the content validity for each item. These data 
are presented in Table 2. The content validity of the items ranged from 
16 to 48 with the less valid items represented by validity ratings of 32 
and below, and the more valid items represented by ratings of 33 and 
above. 
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lu IS iniorestiuf] to nofe Lluit oT the iiprty Items elimip.ra .id thro.» 
tiic rcimiHg process 31 received coiiLctil; validity ratings indicative of" 
litilo or no relevance to the characteristics- o£ vocational conmsitnient i 
9 received ratings indicative of relevance to the concent T'-ose d'lt? 
presented in Table 3, further indicate that the items retained in the final 
version of the Index, received ratings indicative of content validity 
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Table 3. Kuiabers of Items Retained and Oi«i£ted in Final Version of the 
Vocational Commitment Inde:< Categori?:ed by Content Validity 
Ratings 

More Valid ■ j^q^s Valid 
Items 

Omitted in ' ■ 9 ' 

Final Index 

Retained 74 ^ 

in Final 

Index 
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In an effort to determine if vocational commitment as measured by the 
Vocational Commitment Index differed between the four groups of subjeccs 
comprising the pilot population, a one-way analysis of variance was com- 
puted ongroup me:ans. The results are presented in Table 4. This analysis 
yielded an F ratio of 12.112 (p<.01) indicating a significant difference 
hpj-wfen 2roi;n mpans on vocitionsl commitment. 



Table 4. Analysis of Variance bett^een Four Groups of Subjects on Vocational 
Commitment Index Total Score 



Source 

Treatment 
Error 
Total ' 



df 
3 

119 
122 



Sum of 
Squares 

18498.76 
60582.65 
79081.42 



Mean 
Square 

6166.26 
509.10 



F Ratic 



12.11/21* 



Correction term= 6459864,59 



■••p.<.01 



Table 5 presents the means, standard dovir.iions for e-ich of ,hr- r.^-,- 
groups These data indicaLo that vocational co^.i^c:^ ^r^^" 
ir.dxvxd.r.ls at various stages of career davelop.ont and th.S the1;caMon.' 
Con:nut:nent Index .s useful in assessing this variable Voca.iona, 



ra.lo 5. Means and Standard Deviation.of Pour Groups on the-^^^^^ill^r 
Comir.xtiTient Index. 



Group 

Undergraduate 
Students 

Secondary Vocational 
Students 

Employed College 
Graduates 

Vocational Teachers 



n 
14 

38 

33 

38 



Mean 
209.36 

217.90 

*234.79 

242.87 



Standard 
Deviation 

34.60 



20.95 
22.33 



1S.-61 



RELIABILITY OF THE INDEX 

-n^ presents information relevant to the reliability of the pilot 

and final forms of che Vocational Commitment Index. ^ 



Table 6. . Descriptive Information on the Pilot and Final Form of the Voca- 
Cional Commitment Index 



Pilot Form Final Form 

Mean difficulty of items ,234 327 

Average item-total score , 247 a-jq 

correlation ' 

Standard error of correlation .091 

Estimated interitem correlation .061 

Kuder-Richardson 20 reliability .993 

Index mean 336.93 

Index Variance 1122 50 

Standard deviation 33,50 

Standard error of measurement 2.76 



.091 • 

.407 

.960 
.231.80 
282.91 
16. S2 
3.37 



/ 



/ 

The Vocational Commitr.ent Index is a 74 item instrument which indicates 
pronisc as a valid and reliable tool for assessing vocational consrdtment. 
It has been adrainistered to 123 subjects who range from secondary vocational 
students to college graduates employed in the hospitality industry. 
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PILOT FORM 0? THE 
VOCATIONAL COMMITMENT INDEX 
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DIRECTIONS: 



Road each item and determine if it describes YoUR REIJlTIONSIilP TO YOUR 
JOB. Then, on the answer. sheet fill in the appropriate column accord- 
ing to the scale below. 

Fill in: 

Coliurn A if you Stronfily°Af;ree 

Coliirjn ?> if you Afiree 

Colun^n C if you Disagree 

Column D if you Stron?,lY Disagree 
K ' 

DEFINITIONS: 

In this nieasure, the ternis job, work occupation and vocation are not 
interchangeable. The definitions for these terms are presented beTo"w. 

Job: The position an individual holds as an employee (example: 
cook, dishwasher, manager) 

Work: ^ The tasks performed in fulfilling job expectations. 

(example: preparing foods, taking inventory of stock). 



Occupation or refers to the field of jobs in che food service 
Voca t ion : indus try . 



f 



vocatio>:al commitment 

1. I see myself ris having most of the necessary skills for my job. i 

2. Before I started this job, I could picture myself doing this type of - ! 
work. J 

f 

3. I accept changes within ray job readily. j 

4. Although I do not always agree with tire changes made in my job, I try 
to make the most of them. 

5. I am more satisfied with my job when things go well. 

6. 1 feel like doing more work when I am happy with my job. 

7. I experience an unhappy feeling when things go wrong on my job. 

8. I am not pleased with myself if I cannot do the things required of me 
on my job. 

9. I try to follow the example of leaders in this occupation. 

1 see myself as one of "the group" of workers in this particular occupation. 
. II. I do not agree with the things my job represents to ine, ^ 

^ 12. I think that I would be happier in a whole new line of work. 

I 13. I would quit my job it they made any changes in it.. 

14. I try to act as people expect a person doing my job to act. 
f 15. Doing this job comes very natural to me. 

16. I am happier doing my job, than I am on my own time. 

17. I feel that if something changes within my occupation, I personally must 
also make changes within myself^ 

18. I refuse to change my ways of cfoing things just because there are changes 
made in my occupation. ' 

19. I feel very close to my occupation. 

20. I can change myself to meet the varied demands of my job. 

21. I have conflicts about performing some of the tasks required by this oc- 
cupation. 

22. I have resolved any conflicts I had about performing in this occupation. 

; '23. When I make a mistake .on the job, I tend to feel badly about it for 

i quite a while. 

24. I think about some of the mistakes I have made on the job when I am re- 
^ ^ laxing* 
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25. I try to live up lo my supci visor';; expectations for perforniancc in r,y 



job. 

26. I know"! could do better on my job. but I do not even try. 

27. I renlly do not see myself as advancing in this occupation. I 

2S. I see myself as progressing from this job to jobs vh ich are bet ter ' 1 
within this occupation. ^-i- -tcr , 

I 

29. I have spent some of my own money on equipnient and materials" to help " ' 

me in my job. ^ | 

30. I am taking courses to help me perform in my job. - ' [ 

31. I am taking courses to help me advance in this occupation. 

32. I see no purpose in taking courses to work in this occupation. 
■33. My job requires- physical energy and strength. 

34. My job requires mental ability. i 

35. My job is challenging and interesting to me. \ 

\ 

36. My job is very boring to me. 

37. I know that my job is important to the success of the entire operation. 

38. I continue to learn interesting things about my work. 

39. My job does not make any difference to the success or failure of the 
entire operation. oi.i.ui.c uj. tne 

40. I feel go'od about my work on the job. 

41. I will not spend any of my own money on materials needed for my job. 

42. I spend some of my free time trying to improve myself on the job by 
reading about it in related magazines. 

43. I take part in workshops or programs to help me do a better job. 

44. Once I leave work, I do not want to spend any of my time even thinking 
about It. ^ 

45. I do just enough work to get by on my job. 

46. I exert large amounts of energy when I am working on my job.' 

47. I becomP upset if I have to work through my breaks or lunch hour in or- 
der to finish a job. 

48. Hy job is important to me. 

49. I find there is always something new to learn about my job. 
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50. My work is so routine, I can do it: without thinking. 

51. When I leave work at the end of the day, I feel that I^have done some- 
thing worthwhile. 

52* I am willing to work overtime. 

53. I am dissatisfied with the job I now have. 

5A. I am pleased when I do more work than that which was expected of me. 

55. I do more v7ork thah a lot of the people who do this job. 

56. I pai-ticipate in activities related to my work such as a union. 

57. I am proud to tell people what kind of- a job I have. 

58. I defend my job when someone else criticizes it. 

59. I will keep this "job until retirement. 

60. I would like to get a different job, but one in the same type of occupa- 
tion. ^ 

61. I am only working at this job until something better comes along. 

62. I do not want any part of company organizations like retirement clubs, 
bowling teams, etc. 

63. I rarely miss work. 

64. I believe that I should use every "sick day" ^given to' me over a period 
of time. 

65. I feel badly if i have to miss work when I am ill. 

66. This is the first paid job I liave had. 

67. I have no desire to leave this job for any reason. 

68. I work veil with the other employees on the job. 

69. I do my part of the job and expect everyone else to do their part. 

70. I have respect for the other people on this job. 

71. I tend to do my job better than others have done it. 

72. I am proud of what I can accomplish in my job. 

73. I hate to tell psople about my work, 

74. I am able to express my creative talents in this occupation. 

75. On my job, work is fun and interesting. 

76. In my occupation, the work is interesting and enjoyable. 



77. My co-workcn-s take an interest in my work. / 

78. I am interested in what my co-workers do on the job. 

79. „ I study what my co-worker-s do so that I can pro-ress in this occupation. 
SO. I think I am more interested in my work than my co-workers are. 

81. I belong to organizations related to my occupational field. 

82. I change jobs within this occupation. 
S3. I cooperate with my cb-workers. 

84. My job interests me in a variety of ways. 

85. 1 like my occupational field better than any others that I could enter. 

86. I try to perfect my job skills. 

87. I argue with people who attack my occupation. 

88. I never know from one week to the next whether or not t win have a job 
with the company., 

^ ^® have to worry about being mov d to different jobs within the 
company. 

90. I work hard at this job in order to gain advancements. 

job really makes me feel like I am someone important or special. 
92. I never criticize my job to other people. 

: 93. Although it has its faults, the good points about «y job are most impor- 

tant to me. • ' 

94. My job is a specialized one that very Jew people could do without some 
type of training. 

95. I am confident that I can do anything in my job that my supervisor would 
ask of me. ♦ 

96. I become very nervous and upset if I have to do something new or different 
on my job. 

97. I go along with the rules and regulations set up by the company. 

98. I find myself believing in and working for the same things tte t most 
people-- in this occupation want. 

99. I never tell people that I am a cook, etc. 

100. I do not want people to associate me with my job. 

101. tnien someone criticizes my occupation, I personally feel they are criti- 
cizing me. 

CD?r- I ^° involved with my work, both mentally and physically, that 

™C : I do not even realize what is going on around me. 



103. 'I find that the longer I work at this job, the more it becomes a part of 
r.ie. 



104. If I work at thi.s job one hundred years, I will not feci any bctt'er about 
it then than I do now, 

105. I refer to the place I work as **my restaurant", etc. 

106. I am embarrassed when I \mst tell people where I work. 

107. If I ware just starting to work for the first time, I tol )o.- chis 
sane occupation. 

108. I would like to keep this job,^ even if it* meant a^decrease in pay. 

109. Many of the people I work with are also personal friends. 

110. My job is so simple, I do not have to use my skills to perform the task. 

111. I am dissatisfied because my job gives, me very little responsibility. 
" 112. I am enthusiastic about my job. 

113. My work results in benefits to many people. 

114. I feel that my job is quite permanent. 



FINAL FORM OF THE 
VOCATIONAL COMMITMENT INDEX 
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DIRECTIONS:' 



Read each item and determine if it describes YOUR RELATIONSHIP TO YOUR 
JOB, Then, on the answer sheet fill in the appropriate column accord- 
ing to the scale below. 

Fill in: 

Column A if you Stron;»1y A^ree 

Column- B icf you A?;ree 

Column C if you Disagree 

Column D if you Stronj^ly Disagree " 

DEFINITIONS: 

In this measure, the terms job, work occupation and vocation are not 
interchangeable. The definitions for the^e terms are presented below. 

The position an individual holds as an employee 
(example: cook, dishwasher, manager) 

The tasks oerformed in fulfilling job expectations, 
(examples: Preparing foods, taking inventory of 
stock). 

Refers to the field of jobs in the food service industry. 



Work: 



Occupation 
or Vocation: 



VOCATIONAL COMMITMENT 

1. I see myself as having most of the necessary skills for my job, 

2. Before I started this job, I could picture myseif doing this type of 
work. 

3. I accept changes within my job readily, 

4. Although I do not alx^?ays agree with the changes made in my job I 
try to make the mo-st o^f them. * 

5. I am more satisfied with my job when things go well. 

6. I feel like doing more work when I am happy with my job. 

7. I experience an unhappy feeling when things go wrong on my job. 

8. I am not pleased with myself if I cannot do ihe things required of me 
on my job. 1 ; * 

9. I try to follow the example of leaders in this occupation. 

10. I see myself as one of "the group" of workers in this particular oc- 
cupation. 

11. I try to act as people expect a person doing my job to act. 

12. Doing this job comes very natural to me. 

13. I feel that if something changes within my occupation, I personally 
must also make changes within myself. 

14. I feel very close to my occupation. 

15. I can change myself to meet the varied demands of my job. 

16. I think about some of the mistakes I have made on the job when I am re- 
laxing. 

17. I try to live up to my supervisor's expectations for performance in my 
job. 

18. I see myself as progressing from this job to jobs which are better within 
this occupation. 

19. 1 have spent some of my own money on equipment and materials to help me 
in my job. , 

20. I am taking courses to help me perform in my job. 

21. I am taking courses to help me advance in this occupation. 

22. My job requires physical energy and strength. 

23. My job requires mental ability. 

24. My job is challenging and interesting to me. 
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25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 

29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. . 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 

53. 



I kuow that my job is important to the success of the entire operation. 
I continue to learn interesting ■ nings about my work. 
I feel good about my work on the job. • 

I spend some of my free time trying to improve myself on the Job by 
reading about it in related magazines. 

I take part in workshops or programs to help me do a better job. 
I exert large amounts of energy \*hen I am working on my job. 
My job is important to me. 

I find there is always something new to learn about my job. 

When I leave work at the end of the day, I feel that I have done some- 
thing worthwhile. 

I am willing to work overtime. 

I am pleased when I do more work than that which was expected of me. 
I participate in activities relate, to my work such as a union-. 
I am proud to tell people what kind of a job I have. 
I defend my job when someone else criticizes it. 
I will keep this job until retirement. 
I rarely miss work. 

I feel badly if i have to miss work when I am ill. 
I have desire to leave this job for any reason. 
I work well with the other employees on the job. 
. I do my part of the job and expect everyone else to do their part. 
I have respect for the other people on this job. 
I am proud of what I can accomplish in my job. 
I am able to express my creative talents in this occupation. 
On my job, work is fun and interesting. 
In my occupation, the work is interesting and enjoyable. 
My co-workers take an interest in my work. 
1 am interested in what my co-workers do on the job. 

I study what my co-workers do so that I can progress in this occupa- 
tion. 

». 

I belong to organizations related to my occupational field. 



54. I cooperate with my co-v;orkers. 

55. My job interests me in n variety of ways. 

56. I like my occupational field better than any others that I could enter. 

57. I try to perfect my job skills. 

58. I do not have to worry about being moved to different jobs within the 
' company. 

59. I work hard at this job in order to gain advancements. 

60. This job really makes me feel like I am s6meone important or special, 

61. I never criticize my job to other people. 

62. Although it has its faults, the good points about my job are most im- 
portant to me. 

63. My job is a specialized one that very few people could do without some 
type of training. 

i 

64. I am confident that I can do anything in my job that my supervisor 
would ask of me, 

65. I go along with the rules and regulations set up by the compar^y. 

66. I find myself believing in and working for the same things that most 
people in this occupation want. 

67. When someone criticizes my occupation, I personally feel they are criti- 
cizing me. 

68. I find that the longer I work at this job, the more it becomes a part 
of me. ' ' ' 

69. I refer to the place I work as '*my restaurant", etc. 

70. If I were just starting to work for the first time, I would choose this 
same occupation. 

71. Many of the people I work with are also personal friends. 

72. I am enthusiastic about my job. ^ 

73. My work results in benefits to many people. 

74. I feel that my job is quite permanent. 
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Letter to Subjects 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 



College of Education 
Department of Home Economics Education 
-University Park, Penna. 16802 
* 865-5441 

The departments of Food Service and Housing Administration and Home Economics 
Education are currently involved in a cooperative project to develop and test 
out a new associate degree program for food service education based upon the 
use of individualized learning packets. As part of this project, it is neces- 
sary to develop and pretest a- device which ass'esses aspects of one's relation- 
ship to his chosen field of work. We are requesting that you assist in the 
refining of this device. We are asking that you complete the enclosed test as 
directed and return the completed test in the postage-paid envelop provided. 
Your cooperation with this project will be greatly appreciated. Your contri- 
bution is important to the success of the project. Please do not write your 
name or any personal information on the answer sheet. 

Thank you. 
Sincerely, 



Susan F. Weis 
Assistant Professor 

SR\Vcjm 



Enclosure 



CHARACTERISTICS OF VOCATIOmLY 
COMMITTED INDIVIDUALS 
USED IN ASSESSING INDEX VALIDITY 



The following factors have been found through rese^arch to be highly signi- 
ficant to vocational commitment. Would you please read each factor carefully and 
consider them in rating the items used to assess vocational commitment. 



I. Implementation of Self-Concept^^ 

A committed person: . 

1. Sees himself and his job as being much .alike. 

2. Is able to change his views to meet inconsistencies between 
his self-concept and concept of occupation. 

■ 3. Is more ego-involved in his vocation. 
4. Feels pressured to maintain congruity between his concept 
of self and his concept of the vocation. 

II. Vocational Involvement 

A commitred person: 

1. Invests time and money in preparation for his vocation. 

2. Feels a part of the whole vocation. 

3. Exerts large amounts of energy mental and/or physical in his 
x^ork. 

4. Continuously finds challenges, new learnings and meaningful- 
ness in his vocational work. 

5. Views his vocation as a source of satisfaction. 

6. Is more productive in his work. 

7. Becomes involved in his vocation as a means of personal self- 
expression. 

8. Is rorc emotionally involved with his vocational work (interested 
in, supportive of and proud). 

9. Feels more a part of th^ vocation. 

. 10. Is more interested in his vocational work. 

11. Is more likely to remain in his vocation and become further com- 
mitted. 

12. Is personally involved in his vocation. 
III. Vocational Satisfaction 

A committed person: 

1. Participates in job organizations which bring him satisfaction. 

2. Is rarely absent from work. 

3. Does not change jobs often. 

4. Is interested in the work. 

5. Is co-operative, wants to work together. 

6. Respects other employees. 

7. Has a feeling of security about his business. 

8. Is more motivated to act and persist in his vocational work. 

9. Is more productive in his work. 

10. Perceives the vocation as a provider of intrinsic satisfaction. 

11. Is satisfying more of his motivating needs, (self-actualization) 

12. Is more satisfied with the vocation as a whole. 

13. Has more positive attitudes toward the vocation. 

14. Specializes more within his vocation. 



IV. Need Gratification 



A committed person: 

1. Has a certain degree of self-confidence. 

2. Views his job as being meaningful and important. 

3. Takes pride in his work and seeks perfection. 

V. Identification with the vocation 

A committed person: 

1. Has a close emotional attachment to his vocation. 

2. Loyal to his vocation. 

3. Conforms to, acceptable modes of behavior. 

4. Accepts the values and goals of his vocation. 

5. Feels his actual work is important and valuable. 

6. Tends to have positive attitudes tov;ard- his vocation-. 

7. Defines himself in terms of his membership in the vocation. 
(I am a waitress) 

8. Defends the image of his vocation as he would defend his 
own image. 

9. Is deeply involved mentally and/or physically in his work. 

10. Tends to become even more committed to his ch>sen vocation. 

11. Is emotionally identified with his occupation. (My company, 
my store) 



General Information 



The Achievement Test in Postsecondary Hospitality Education t,as developed 
to assess the degree of mastery of information, skills, and techniques common 
to the food service industry. This text will be employed in the testing of 
hypothesis relevant to the performance of students in the Demonstration Program 
as compared with students in similar programs. . 

The test is composed of 75 multiple choice items which Were developed from 
existing evaluation materials in the areas common to hospitality education. 
Table 1 presents the areas of hospitality education represented by test items, 
the number of items included for each area and the prc^portion of total test items 
devotea to each area. 

The Achievement Test requires no more than 75 minutes to administer An 
answer key is provided in this manual. 

As this test was developed from evaluation materials used in postsecondary 
hospitality education, content validity of the test is assumed. The test will 
be. administered to subjects during the Fall of 1972 and information regarding 
test reliability will be established at that time. If refinements or revisions 
are required due to low reliability, they will be accomplished to provide a 
sound and reliable instrument for further research on this project 



Table 1. Areas of Hospitality Education represented in Achievement 
test and Number and Proportion of Items for each area. 



Area No, of Items 

Cost and Portion control 9 

Safety and cleanliness 3 

Customer service 

and hospitality occup^itions 3 

Nutrition j 

Food purchasing I3 

Food storage 9 

Food preparation 26 

Equipment . 5 



Proportion 
of Items 

.12 

.04 

.04 

.09 ^ 

.17 

.12 

.35 

.07 



r 



achievi;mhnt test 

POSTSECONDARY HOSPITALITY EDUCATION 
Answer. Key 



1. -c 






26. C 


2. D 






27. . B 


3. B 






28. C 


4. D 






29. A 


5. D 






30. C 


6. A 






31. D 


7. A 






32. C 


8. C 






33. D 


9. B 






34. B 


10. A 






35. C 


11. D 






36. C 


12.' D 






37. p 


13. A 






38. B 


14. B 






39. D 


15. D 






40. B 


16. A 






41. D 


17. C 






42. B 


18. A 






43. D 


19. D 


• 




44. A 


20. B 






45. A 


21. B 






46. c 


22. A 






47. D 


23. C 






48. B 


24. C 






49. D 


25. C 






50. B 



51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 

61. 

62. 



65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 



71. 
72. 
73. 



C 
B 
B 
D 
D 
C 

B 

A 

C 

D 

A 

D 



63. B 

64. D 



D 
C 
D 
D 



69. D 

70. ' A 



B 
D 
A 



74. D 

75. B 
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APPENDIX C 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST 

POSTSECONDARY HOSPITALITY EDUCATION 
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DIRFCTIONS 

Read each question carefully and completely before answering it. 

Respond to each question with the answer you believe to be most accurate by 
placing a check in the appropriate space provided on the answer sheet. 

Answer each question as quickly as possible and leave any difficult questions 
to answer after you have gone through the entire test once. 

You will have 75 minutes to complete the' 75 items on this test. 
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ACHIliVr.MENT TEST 
POSTSECONDARY HOSPITALITY EDUCATION 



ANSWER SHEET ' 

Subject Number_ 

School ~ ~ 



Item Nc 


aTb 


C D 


1 Item No. A 


B CD 


Item No, A 


BCD 


1. 






1 

j 26. 




51. 


j 


2. 






27. . 




52. 




3. 






28. 




53. 


1 








29: r 


1 1 


54: 










30^ 


"1 


55. 


_ 


6. 






31. 




56. 1 


i 


7. 






32. 


* 


57. j 


1 






33. 




58. j 


i 
f 




i 




34. 




59. 


j ] 


i 10. 






35. -f 




60. j 


1 1 


1 11. 






36. 


1 


61. 1 


I } 
t 


■ 12. 




- ■ . 


37. 


1 I- 


62. 1 


i 


• 13. 

1 






38. 


! 


63. 










39. 




64. 


f 


! 15. 






40. 




65. 


} 


16. 




1 


41, 




66. 


1 

i 


i 






42. 






j 




i 




43. 




68. 




i 19. 






44. 




69. 


r 


; 20. 


1 




45. ^ 


j 


70. 1 


1 


! 21. 


! 1 




. . • 46. 


! 


71. i 


1 


I 22. 


1 
1 




47. " 


i 

1 


72. 1 


I 
i 






48. 


i 1 
f 


73. i 


I 
1 








49. 


1 


74. j 1 


i 


i 25. 


i i 




50. 


1 


75. ! j 

1 t 


i 



1. The number on a scoop or a dipper indicates the number of scoopfuls re- 
quired to make 

A. 1 gallon. 

• B. 1/2 gallon.. 

; C. 1 quart. 

. D. 1 pint. 

• 2. The common abbreviation for tablespoon is 

A. tsp. 

B. tablesp. 

C. tblsp. 

D. tbsp. 

3. The abbreviation "gm." generally means 

A. grain. 

B. gram. 

C. grind. 

D. grand. 

4. A whisk or French whip is used most effectively to 

A. combine shortening and flour. 

B. fold eggwhites into a batter. 

C. beat heavy batters, 

D. beat or mix liquids. | 

J. A cup is not equivalent to 1 

A. 16 tablespoons. i 

B. 1/2 pint. • . 1 

C. 1/4 quart. 1 

D. 1/32 gallon. f 

/• * i 

6. To "scald" means to i 



A. cook in liquid at a temperature below the boiling 



i 

i 



point. * • ,| 

B. cook by steaming before boiling. 

C. cook in liquid at a temperature above the boiling 
point. 

D. boil briefly. 

7. Which of the following equals one pound? 

A. 16 tablespoons. 

B. 18 ounces. 

C. 456 grams. ^ 

D. 1 1/2 liquid cups. 



8. To aid the removal of skin from nuts and fruits, they are cooked briefly 
m boiling water or steam in a process called 

A. boiling. 

B. scalding. ^ 
C* blanching. 

D. braising. 

9. Which of the following arc all- moist heat methods of cooking? 

A. Steaming, roasting, and poaching 

B. Braising, steaming, and poaching 

, C. -poaching, broiling, and braising 
D. Roasting, broiling, and grilling 

10. Which of the following are all -dry heat methods? 

A. Roasting and broiling 

B. Steaming and recasting 

C. Grilling an^i poaching 

D. Praising and broiling 

11. To double 9 recipe which calls for 3 cups of liquid would require 

A. 1 1/2 quarts of liquid. 

B. 3 pints of liquid. 

C« 3/8 of a gallon of liquid. 
D. any of the above. 

12. The process of combining ingredients using a cutting and folding 
motion is called 

A. beating. 

B. blending. 

C. chopping. 

D. folding. 

13. Poaching is a process of 

A. cooking food in a simmering liquid. 

B. cutting food into small chunks. 

C. cooking food on top of the^ range in a small amount of fat. 

D. combining ingredients together with a rapid over and under 
motion. 

14. In order to determine the menu price of a meal in an operation 
employing a 331/3 per cent food cost, the raw food cost must be 

A. divided by 3. 

B. multiplied by 3. 

C. divided by 33.33. 

D. multiplied by 1/3 of its original cost. 

15. A "stock" is a 

A. rich flavored thickened liquid, 

] B. seafood sauce. 

^rn^ ^* gravy made from roasted or braiised meats. 

hKJ'L D. liquid base used in cooking. 



16. nechamal sauce is also known as a 



22. Which of the following poultry has all brown meat? 

A. Duck 
B* Turkey 

C. Cornish hen 

D. Fryer 

23. If the check for two dinners is $24 and the establishment^ is 
operating on a 20% food cost, the raw food cost of these meals 

A. cannot be estimated without more information. 

B. is approximately $6. 

C. is approximately $4.80* 

D. is approximately $8, 

EtyC 24. A standardized recipe for a pie yields five 10" pies and each pie is 

to be cut into eighths. To yield the appropriate number of standard 



A. white sauce. 

B. blonde sauce, 

C. totnatoe sauce. 

D. brown sauce. 

17. The rising or lightening of a batter or dough by the use of chemical 
or organic ingredients is known as 

A. docking. 

B. proofing. 
O. leavening. 
D. kneading. 

18. Conformation of meat refers to the 

A. ratio of bone to meat. 

B. amount and color of fat on the carcass. 
* C. color and texture of the meat. 

D. palatibility of the cooked meat. 

19. An example of a tender cut of beef is 

A. chuck. 

B. round steak. 

C. plank steak. 

D. rib roast. I 

20. The maxiiDuni holding time recouunended for frozeii beef cuts is | 

A. 12 months. I 

B. 6 months. | 

C. 9 months. • | 

D. 18. months. i 

:# 

21. The maximum holding time recommended for frozen pork is J 

1 

. A. 12 months. " * . | 

B. 6 months. f 

C. 9 months. | 

D. 18 months. I 



portions to serve 200 persons, this recipe will have to be increase 

A. forty times. 

B. twenty-five times, 

C. five times, 

D. ten times, 

25. Which of the following is characteristic of a grade A egg? 

, A, The yolk is flat and enlarged. 

B, The egg spreads over a wide area, 

C, The egg spreads slightly. 

D, The egg is* very large, 

26. To adjust a standardized recipe for 50 requiring 15 1/2 pounds of 
boneless beef chuck to serve 125, how many pounds of chuck would 
be needed? 

A, 45 1/2, 

B, 40 1/4, 

C, 38 3/4. 

D, 36 1/2, 

27. A smooth mixture of flour and shortening is a 

A. gravy, ' 

B. roux, 

C. stock. " 

D. white sauce. 

28. The greenish layer of color around the yolk of a hard cooked egg 
is due to 



A. adding salt to the cooking water. 

B. the grade of the egg, 

C. failure to cool the egg after cooking. 

D. the age of the egg. 

29. A number 8 scoop or dipper contains 

A. 1/2 cup. 

B. 1/3 cup. ^ 

C. 3 1/5 tablespoons, 

D. 1 3/5 tablespoons, 

30. The minimum temperatures for sanitary dishwashing operations are 

A. 180^F. for washing and rinsing. 

B. 150<^F. for washing, 200^F. for rinsing. 

C. 140^F. for washing, 180^F. for rinsing, 

D. lOO^F. for washing, 130^F. for rinsing, 

31. A tool used for scraping and cleaning a griddle is a 

A. steel. 

B. spatula. 

C. dish scraper. 

D. grill stone. ^ 



served from the left of the customer? 

A. Water 

B. Wine 

C. Salad 

D. coffee 

res?"?ant'°is1 ^^1^^"^^" and supplies for customer service in a 
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A. supply counter. 

B. customer's service station. 

C. waitress' station. 

D. waitress' side stand. 

34, The individual in a food service operation who is responsible for the 
major food preparation and purchasing is the 

A. Garde Manager, 

B. Chef Steward. 

C. Sous Chef, 

D. Swing Cook. 

35, Wl^i^h of the following foods can best create a feeling of satiety or 
fulfilled appetite? 

A. eggs 

B. milk 

C. butter 

D. meat 

36, More vitamins are generally found in 

A, the* center or core of a vegetable, 

B, lightly coloreii vegetables, 

C, deeply colored vegetables, 

D, any vegetable despite its coloring. 



37, 



To preserve nutrients during the preparation of vegetables which of the 
lollowing procedures is appropriate? 



A. 
B, 
C. 
D, 



Soaking vegetables in water before cooking. 

Cooking vegetables in large amounts of water. 

Uncovering the pan while vegetables are cooking. 

Keeping chopped or shredded vegetables covered before cooking. 



38, 



The addition of soda to vegetables during cooking. 

A, increases the nutritional value of the vegetables, 

B, preserves good color but reduces the nutritional value, 

C, creates good texture but reduces the nutritional value. 

D, preserves the good color and texture, 

39, The food item possessing the greatest number of calories among the 
following is 

A. 1 boiled egg. 

B. 1 slice of white bread. 

C. 1 tablespoon of granulated sugar, 
D« 1 tablespoon o£ butter. 



40. The method to use to preserve the greatest amount of nutrients when pre- 
paring potatoes is 

A. fronch frying. 

B. baking in the skins. 

C. boiling in the skins. 

D. boiling without the skins. 

41. Proteins x^hich contribute the greatest biological value to the human diet 
are obtained from 

A. spinach. 

B. whole grain cereals. 

C. dried beans and -lentils. 

D. meats, 

42. In purchasing fresh whole chicken for frying, you should generally allow 

A. 1/3 to 1/2' pound per serving. 

B. 1/2 to 3/4 pound per serving. 

C. 3/4 to 1 pound per serving. 

D. 1 pound per serving. 

43. Eggs graded as A or AA are most appropriately used for 

A. purposes other than commercial food service. 

B. scrambling or for use in an omelet. 

C. mixing in foods such as cakes or mayonnaise. t 

D. serving whole as fried or poached eggs. • 

44. A number 10 can be substituted for 

A. 4 number 2 1/2 cans. 

B. 6 number 2 cans. 
C« 3 number 5 cans. 
D. 8 number 303 cans. 

45. A number 303 can contains 

A. 1 3/4 cups. 

B. 1 1/2 cups. 

C. 1 1/4 cups. ^ 

D. 1 cup. 

46. The S. Department of Agriculture has established which of the following 
as grades of pork? 

A. Prime, choice, good, or commercial. 

B. Grade A, B, C, or D. 

C. U. S. #1, U. S. #2, or U. S. #3* 

D. choice, good, or commercial. 



47. The highest gluten content is found in 

A. all purpose flour. 

B. pastry flour. 

C. cake flour. 

D. bread flour. ^ 



48. Citrus fruits arc marketed under numbers which indicate the 

A. average weight of fruit in the standard crate. 

B. number of units of fruit in the standard crate. • 

C. average diameter of fruit in the standard crate. 

D. weight of the standard crate. 

49. The butterfat content of whipping cream is 

A. less than 3 1/2 per cent. 

B. 3 1/2 per cent. 

C. 18 per cent. 

D. 30 to 36 per cent. 

50. On the average, "a wholesale cut of beef rib weighs 

A. 30 to 40 pounds. 

B. 20 to 30 pounds. 

C. 10 to 20 pqunds. 

D. less than IQ pounds. 

51. "Net weight" refers to the 

A. combined weight of an item and its container. 

£• weight of the item with the liquid removed. 

C, weight of the item without its container. 

D, estimated weight of the item and its container. 

52. The fruit pack which has the least water added to It during 
processing is the 

A. heavy pack. 

B. solid pack. 

C. water pack. 

D. sirup pack. 

53. The dangerous temperatures which favor bacterial growth in food items 
are 

A. 0 to lOO^F. 

B. 45*'to UO^F. 

C. 35** to 95''f. 

D. 25** to 120*^F. 

54. Which of the following spoil most rapidly before and after cooking? 

A. Pork 

B. Beef 

C. Poultry 

D. Fish and seafoods 

55. Salmonella is best defined as a 

A. covered pan used for steaming fish. 

B. menu item based on salmon eggs. 

C. menu item featuring fish in a cream sauce. 

D. bacteria which flourishes in some prepared foods. 

56. The most appropriate storage for fresh leafy vegetables is a 



A. cool dry storage of 50 to 60^F. 

B. dry sfcornge of yO^^F. 

C. refrigerated storage. 

D. freezer Storage, 



57. Fresh grapefruit can be properly stored without losing quality up to 



A. 8 weeks. 

B. 6 weeks.. 

C. 3 weeks. 

D. 1 week. 



be?ow '"'"^ deteriorates in quality when it is stored at temperatures 



A. 30* F. 

B. 40° F. 

C. 50°F. 

D. eo^F. 



59. The most appro; riate container to use when refrigerating gravy is a 

A. 5 to 10 gallon cooking pot. 

B. 20 quart enamel pan. 

C. 4" deep stainless steel pan. 

D. 10 quart plastic dish pan. 

60. A sign of unsafe contents in a can of food is when the can 

A. has the wrapper removed. 

B. has flat or slightly concave ends. 

C. has been dented. 

D. has bulging ends. 

61. The convection oven differs from a regular oven in that it 

A. shortens cooking time and uses lower temperatures. 

B. shortens cooking time and uses higher temperatures. 

C. lengthens cooking time and uses lower temperatures. 

D. lengthens cooking time and uses higher temperatures. 

pMdSctf?*^^^ following statements is accurate about preparing starch 

A. The presence of lemon juice in a starch mixture increases the 
thickening power of the gel. 

B. Boiling water is added directly to dry starch to produce a 
• gel of good consistency. 

C. An excess amount oi sugar in a starch mixture will increase the 
thickening power of the gel. 

D. After the liquid is added to the starch, it should be stirred 
constantly to get an even distribution of the granules. 

63. Which of the following statements is inaccurate about pasta products? 

A. Pasta products are cooked in a large volume of salted, boilina 
water. ' 

C* IfT.TJ" r^oodus, ri=e, and macaroni are all pasta products. 

C. If pasta products are overcooked they become soft and mushv 

D. Macaroni usually doubles its dry volGme when cooked? 



64. When preparing custards, which of the following procedures is accurate^ 

A. It is not necessary to refrigerate cooked custards. 

B. Custards are cooked' at boiling temperatures to eliminate 
the raw egg taste. 

C. The dpneness of a baked custard is determined when the custard 
pulls away from the sides of the dish. 

D. Baked custards are placed in a water bath before cooking. 

65. Which of the following statements concerning egg cookery is accurate? 

A. The addition of acid to water when poaching eggs causes the egg 
.white to become tough. 

B. Poached eggs are broken directly into boiling v;ater. 

C. Shirred eggs are prepared the same way as poached eggs. 

D. A plain French omelet and scrambled eggs are made of the 
same ingredients. 

66. A proofing cabinet is used to 

A. heat baked goods. 

B. bake cakes, pies, rolls and other bakery items. 

C. allow yeast dough products to rise. 

D. test baked goods. 

67. A bain-marie is a 



A. small portable oven. 

B. paddle used for retrieving bread from an oven. 

C. hearth for bakiag breads. 

D. steam kettle or double boiler. 

68. Which of the following statements about microwave ovens is most accurate? 

A. Increase the hazards of burns in handling foods. 

B. Use all regular ovenware utensils. 

C. Requires longer cooking time. 

D. Cook foods from the inside out. 

69. Water boils at 

A. lOO^^F. 

B. 150^F. * 

C. 180^F. 

D. 212**F. 



70. Stiffly beaten egg whites will have a better texture and volume if 




A. the bowl and beater are free of grease. 

B. eggs which are not fresh are used. 

C. a small amount of egg yolk Is added. 

D. chilled eggs are used. 



71. Fat in deep fat frying is usually maintained at a temperature of 

A. over 400^F. 

B. 300*" to SSO^'F;. 

C. 250^to 300^F. 

D. 200*to 250^F. 



72» The leavening agent in a sponge cake is 

A. yeast. 

B. baking soda* 
C« baking powder. 

D. beaten egg whites. 

73. In the preparation of pastry dough, the fat should be 

. A. cut into the dry ingredients^ 

B. melted before beaten into the dry ingredients. 

C. added to the flour after mixing in the liquid. 

D. creamed with the flour. 

74. A hard crust on yeast breads and rolls can. be created by 

A. using a flour with a high gluten content. 

B. cooling the bread rapidly. 

C. baking in a hot oven. 

D; injecting steam into the oven while baking. 

75. In making a fruit gelatin, it is advisable to add the fruit 

A. after the gelatin has completely gelled. 

B. after the gelatin has begun to gel slightly. 

C. after dissolving the gelatin in hot water. 

D. before dissolving the gelatin in hot water. 
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DrnmiEMT OF HuMAK *\'tmrnoN- AKD Poods ^ 



Dr. Susan F. We is 
Assistant Professor 

Department of Home Economics Education 
212 Raclcley Building 
Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pa. 16802 

Dear Dr. Wo is: 

Thank you for your letter concerning the development of a validated 
instructional system for post secondary hospitality education 
using learning packets based on HELP design. At the AHEA board 
meeting last week the HELP program was discussed and is very inte- 
resting. 

I think presentation, as suggested, at the 1973 AHEA convention 
would be quite beneficial. If you would be interested I could 
envision your group featured as one entire section, meeting. This 
could allow the group to have ample time for questions as 1 am 
sure they would be very interested in this project. 

As program chairman for next yearns section meetings, I would be 1 

happy to commit one session to the presentation. If you have any 1 

ques^:ions or I can be of assistance providing additional information, ^1 

please let me know. ^ M 

* Sincerely, 



Mary E. Quam 
Associate "^rofessor 
Department of Human Nutrition 
and Foods 
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